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and all of them made possible through profits! 


IN THE LAST EIGHT YEARS, 
International Harvester has 
increased the number of its 
employes in the United States 
from 60,000 to 90,000. 


This means that 30,000 new 
jobs have been created — good 
jobs at good pay for junior 
executives, engineers, drafts- 
men, technicians, among many 
others. And every one of these 
jobs carries with it plenty of 
chance for advancement. 


This great progress in job- 
making has been made possible 
by the profits which over the 
last 20 years the company has 
plowed back into the business. 
That is why we like to say 
PROFITS MEAN PROGRESS for 
everyone. 


For example: 


During the eight year period 
in which our force was in- 
creased from 60,000 to 90,000 
employes, the average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our 
non-salaried factory employes 
have increased 92.6 per cent. 


Customers have benefited 
from the fact that our margin 
of profit on sales today is two- 
fifths less than in 1941. 


And our stockholders have 
had a fair return on the sav- 
ings they have invested in our 
company. Dividends on com- 
mon stock this year are 4.65% 
on the book value, as compared 
with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 


In 1948, the company had 
profits, after taxes, of 4.7 cents 
from each dollar of sales. 


We know it is our continuing 
ability to earn a reasonable 
profit that has made it possible 
for International Harvester in 
the past year to serve more peo- 
ple—customers, employes and 
stockholders—in greater mea- 
sure than ever before. Profits 
mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to con- 
tinue to make a reasonable 
profit with each succeeding 
year in the future—to keep 
right on creating more and 
more jobs at good pay for 
young men entering industry, 
just as we have done in the past. 


HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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Yes—we mean just that! The freight- 
hauling job the railroads are doin g these 
days is equivalent to moving more than 
a million tons of freight a mile every 
minute of the day and night. 

Moving this mountainous load every 
minute calls for the most efficient pos- 
sible use of cars and locomotives—and 
the railroads are using them today so 
efficiently that the average train turns 
out transportation service equivalent to 
moving 18,212 tons of freight a mile 
every hour. That’s nearly two and one- 
half times as much as the average train 
did just after the first World War. 
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Just a minute... 
while we move a mountain! 


A lot of things helped bring about this 
great gain in efficiency. Among them 
are continued and expanding research 
in better transportation tools and 
methods—and huge investment in pro- 
viding the better facilities necessary to 
do an ever better job. This investment 
has averaged, over the past quarter of 
a century, more than $500,000,000 a 
year. And in 1948 it was well above one 
billion dollars. 

For the future, the railroads plan to 
keep on investing in new Cars and en- 
gines, better shops and signals, better 
tracks and terminals, and all the other 
things that mean better service to the 
public. 

The only way railroads can get the 
money to pay for these improvements is 
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through their earnings. To keep abreast 
of the needs of the nation they must 
make earnings which are in line with 
today’s expenses and today’s costs. That 
would be your best insurance that the 
American people and American business 
will continue to have the most efficient, 
most economical, most dependable rail 
transportation in the world. 


| A PSSOCIATION OF 
| MERICAN 
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WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the world’s great 
musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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pend less - See More with 


ThrifA- Tailored 


Here’s the modern, carefree way to take 
that 1949 Vacation. The coupon below will 
bring you complete data on the 
Continental. Trailways Tour of your 
choice . . . “Thrift - Tailored” to 

your individual pleasure and 


budget. Mail it today! 


CALIFORNIA 


Tour Department 
Continental Trailways 
31S Continental Ave. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Gentlemen: 
I'm interested in a Vacation Trip from 
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CULL ‘ - : f| (C0 Please plan my trip to include Hotels, Sight Seeing 


n 2 a “ Trips, etc. 
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For cooler, fully-automatic 

operation, select only from GAS ranges 
built to “CP” standards. 

Look for the “CP” seal. 
Tllustrated—the Hedgewood, 


Cc 


How to keep 


even when you have 
guests for dinner 


Owna range that cooks the roast without roasting the cook,,, 
a modern “CP” automatic GAS range. 


Scientific insulation keeps heat in the oven, out of 
your kitchen. Saves fuel, too. 


In still another way you keep “cool”; for with today’s 
automatic gas cooking, you’re assured of success — 
and compliments! 


The first step is to visit your 


dealer or gas company and see 
the handsome new models. 
Take this pleasant “cook’s 
tour” today. 
Cool kitehen, 
cool you, with... 
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ALIFORNIA Teachers Association cannot 

long ignore the imperative need for the 
acquisition of a permanent home for its growing 
headquarters activities. The Association has 
been forced to move its office three times in ten 
years. The program is hampered by constantly 
inadequate facilities, even though the present 
location was all that was available when the last 
move was made. 


GROWTH REQUIRES 
EXPANDED FACILITIES 


The next ten years should provide an increase 
of at least 20,000 in membership. This growth 
will require an expanding staff, even to care 
adequately for the necessary clerical activities 
which increase proportionately as the Associa- 
tion grows larger. If services are to be broadened 
with the growing budget which added numbers 
make possible, reasonable working conditions, 
with efficient and commodious physical facilities, 
must be provided. A great statewide profes- 
sional organization cannot afford the serious 
disruption in its program which accompanies fre- 
quent moves of its headquarters location. 


OWNERSHIP FOSTERS 
GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The financial and _ psychological _ stability 
which accompanies property ownership is dif- 
ficult to overestimate. The public relations value 
of a California Teachers Association building in 
San Francisco should be considered. The public 


fo some extent judges an organization by the 
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character of the physical evidences of its exist- 
ence. An attractive and valuable building would 
be concrete evidence of the integrity and stabil- 


ity of California Teachers Association. 


OWNERSHIP IS 
GOOD INVESTMENT 


Central location, transportation facilities, and 
the residence of a large and efficient staff seem 
to dictate a continuation of San Francisco as our 
State headquarters. The history of real estate de- 
velopment in San Francisco indicates that 
although first cost is high, the phenomenal and 
long-continued stability of property values 
makes downtown real estate an excellent invest- 
ment. Members of the Association should be 
interested in the kind of property which will 
not only maintain its value but appreciate ma- 


terially with the years. 


BOARD AND COUNCIL 
TO CONSIDER PROBLEM 


The Board of Directors has instructed the 
State Executive Secretary to survey the property 
situation and make early recommendation as to 
possible plans for the purchase and financing 
of a permanent home of which the members 
would be justly proud. These studies are now in 
progress. A report will be made to the Board 
as soon as a practical and desirable solution can 
be formulated. If approved by the Board, the 
plan will be taken to the State Council of Edu- 
cation for thorough consideration and possible 


action. — A.F.C. 
















CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


SALARIES, 1948-49 


By CTA Research Department 


HE recent annual study of salaries of 

public school certificated personnel com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, State Department of Education, 
brings up to date the salary trends data for 
California. 


The median salaries of full-time teachers 
increased in 1948-49 over 1947-48 medians 
at all school levels. Table I compares the 
two years. 


TABLE I 


From Table I data it can be ascertained 
that the difference between median salaries 
in the elementary and high school levels 
enlarged rather than diminished in 1948-49, 
from $634 to $760. This fact should be of 
concern when related to the current and 
continuing acute shortage of teachers in the 
elementary field as contrasted with the con- 
tinuing nearly-adequate supply of secondary 
school teachers. The difference between 
high school and junior college median sal- 
aries decreased slightly in the two years, 
from $328 to $302. It is observable that 
the greatest increase in median salaries over 
1947-48 is found in the high school; while 
the smallest is in the elementary teacher 
group. 


TABLES II and III 


It is again possible to point to the pre- 
ponderant number of elementary teachers 
in the lower salary brackets. Table II shows 
the number at each school level. 


A more detailed distribution breakdown 
would show that a year ago 15,388 elemen- 
tary teachers, or 50.3%, received $3,000 
per year or less, while 11,634, or only 
36.3%, received such pay in the current 
Comparable figures for high school 


year. 





show a reduction from 2,919 (15.5%) to 
1,446 (7.6%); and for junior colleges 142 
(5.3%) to 51 (2.0%) at the $3,000 level 
or below. Table III presents similar fig- 
ures for other salary levels. 


TABLE IV 


Data on median salaries by size of districts 
is again available, as shown in Table IV. 
It is still true, as might be expected, that 
median salaries tend to be higher in large 
districts than in small ones. However, the 
range between median salaries of the smallest 
and largest districts has become more uni- 
form among the three levels of schools. 





Table I — Comparative Summaries of Salaries of California Full-Time Public 
School Teachers, 1947-48 and 1948-49 


Elementary Median Salary.........................---+- 
High School Median Salary...........-..00..---0+--- 
Junior College Median Salary.......................- 
All Teachers Median Salary.........................- 





Table II — Distribution Summary of Full-Time Annual Public School 
Teacher Salaries in California, 1948-49 


Elementary High School 


Reachers (total) x.2.2.0:1.c02cse: 32,104 
PSD siisnetinwceisecinicacensbsnnntsteciiil $2,971 
RIND: aceite Ae eros th 3,291 
NORATIRE Secs shee 3,799 





Table III — Number and Per Cent of Full-Time Teachers Receiving Salaries 
at Specified Pay Levels in California, 1948-49 


Level Elementary High School Junior College Total 
No. % No. % No. % No % 
$2,999 or below........ 8,649 26.9 830 384.3 30 12 9,509 17, 
3,599 or below........ 213576 *6722 5,443 28.5 307 11.9 27,326 508 
3,600-4,799  _......... 10,233 31.9 10,298 53.8 1,515 56.5 22,046 410 
5,000 or above........ 136 4 1,933 10.1 605 23.4 2,674 5 


Table IV — Distribution of California Full-Time Public School Teachers Salary Medians 


by Size of District, 1948-49 














Per Cent 
1947-48 1948-49 Increase of Gain 
$3,097 $3,291 $194 63 
.. 3,731 4,051 320 * 86 
.. 4,059 4,353 294 7.2 
i Sean 3,583 262 79 


This year the ranges are each above $1,009, 
whereas in the previous year the ranges 
were $725, $964, and $1,285 for elementary, 
high school and junior college. It wou 
appear that elementary salaries have tendej § 
to rise noticeably over last year in the large 
districts. As more districts become unified, 
it may be anticipated that single-salary 
schedules will tend to improve the salary 
level of elementary teachers. Table IV may 
be compared with a similar table in th 
March, 1947, issue of this magazine. 


Where to Get Further Data 


The detailed report of the salary study i 
obtainable from the Bureau of Education 
Research, State Department of Education, 
The Bureau has again provided the Re 
search Department of the CTA with this 
information on a school district basis. Thee 
data were published as Bulletin No. 8 
“California Teachers Salaries for 1948-49," 
in the CTA Research Department series, 
































Junior College All 
19,130 2,589 » 53,823 
$3,525 $3,976 $3,111 
4,051 4,353 3,583 
4,646 4,948 4,271 



































50 100 200 300 400 500 1000 2000 3000 4000 = 10,00 

50 to to to to to to to to to to and 

Districts by ADA ADA 99 199 299 399 499 999 1999 2999 3999 9999 Ove 
Elementary Teachers .............-.- 1265 1057 1350 462 909 962 3693 4351 2732 1302 2973 10,5 
Salary Median ....................------+- $2885 $3077 $3064 $3055 $3093 $3084 $3134 $3170 $3168 $3145 $3401 $39 
High School Teachers........... a 146 429 670 559 547 2093 2017 1782 496 3279 700 
Salary Median ..................-...--+-+ $3499 $3313 $3490 $3458 $3512 $3576 $3645 $3795 $3885 $3697 $4184 $45H 
Junior College Teachers............ 23 47 22 58 11 17 211 489 469 229 668 
Salary Median ......................-.---- $4303 $3775 $3650 $3825 $4026 $4176 $4506 $4561 $4361 $498 
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The Expansion Program 


Of the Southern California Teachers Home 
By Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, Director, Expansion Program 


HE Southern California Home is an unique venture 

in philanthropy. Through it, the Bureau of Welfare 
of the Southern Section of CTA offers to the retired 
teachers of its area a home — life-long care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and congenial companionship. Only its resources 
limit its wider service.* To overcome this limitation of 
size, on November 13, 1948, the 24,000 teachers of the 
Southern Section voted unanimously through their 
Bureau representatives to initiate a fund-raising campaign 
to provide for 70 members. A goal of $250,000 was 
announced. P 

In accordance with this directive of the 9 Southern 
counties, the Board of Trustees of the Bureau of Welfare 
took necessary steps to initiate the campaign. The next 
week saw the selection of the firm of Kistner, Curtis 
and Wright, A.I.A., as architects and engineers. At the 
January 8, 1949, meeting of the Bureau of Welfare there 
was presented the firm’s acceptance together with the 
pertinent story told of the initial interview of the Board’s 
committee with the managing partner of the firm, Mr. 
Henry Wright. 

When the question of the Home was broached by 
Dr. De Silva, the executive secretary of the Southern 
Section and Bureau of Welfare, Mr. Wright, the archi- 
tect, at once showed a sympathetic, understanding 
interest. He said that he had been reared in an educa- 
tional atmosphere, as both father and mother were 
teachers. 

When his father wished to continue his study at 
Teachers College, Columbia, his mother accepted, in San 
Diego County, a teaching position which had one abso- 
lute requirement —the candidate must have three 
children to complete the required school enrollment. 
“Mother had five children all right,” smiled Mr. Wright, 
“but only two were of school age; so she assumed the 
care of one from an orphan asylum, and so met the 
requirement; and father went to Columbia.” 

The question of charges Mr. Wright handled as 
swiftly and as uniquely as did his mother in the days 
of his youth. Actual cost, Mr. Wright said, would 
satisfy his company. And with these words, in the 





Front elevation of the expanded Southern California Teachers Home. Kistner, Curtis and Wright, A.l.A.—Architects and 
Engineers, Los Angeles 


spirit of his heritage, Mr. Wright offered this magnifi- 
cent gift, the equivalent of thousands of dollars, to the 
project. 

The problem of the location of the expanded Home 
was solved quite simply. Studies by the engineers and 
tentative sketches by the architectural staff approved 
the present site of the Home at 842 East Villa Street, 
Pasadena, not only as adequate, but desirable as well 
because of its proximity to churches, libraries, stores, 
theaters and public transportation. 

The February, 1949, meeting of the Bureau of Welfare 
still further accelerated its campaign tempo. Archi- 
tectural problems pressed for attention. Reports from 
area conferences competed in interest. Details of organi- 
zation and direction were approved. Preliminary cam- 
paign goals were announced. 

To meet the necessary sum of $250,000, funds to be 
raised should be on an average of $10 per certificated 
employee. A better schedule, perhaps, would be 1/3 of 
1% of one’s annual salary, since this plan would scale 
the offering to the ability of the teacher to contribute. 
However, the goal of the local association is to be deter- 
mined by the local association and to be announced by 
the end of February, just preliminary to the period of 
active solicitation in March and April. 

The pleasure of the Board can be imagined when, 
upon receiving the forms, Chula Vista at once returned 
them with the notation, “72 teachers — $720 goal.” The 
staff of the Southern Section Office hoped to be the 
first to announce this, but they had to be satisfied with 
second place, and Coronado, with the like ratio, came in 
a speedy third. Unofficially, also, the thrilling news 
came from Pasadena that its association’ planned a goal 
even higher than the schedule. 


MEANWHILE, campaign materials are being prepared, 

area conferences held, and plans discussed, weighed 
and adopted. Executive groups in local associations are 
deciding upon their program of fund raising. 

The Southern Section is unselfishly busy, absorbed 
in the popular pastime of trying its best to relieve the 
housing problem, weighing high financial costs of build- 
ing against human need and misery, and deciding that 
no money which the teachers of the Southland will spend 
this year or next will yield larger returns in satisfaction 
to the donors and in an opportunity for more significant 
living to a long series of grateful retired folk. 


Successful Student-Body | 


Government 


GROWING INTO CITIZENSHIP IN A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Mrs. Thelma A. Morgan and Pupils, 


Washington School, Burbank City Schools, Los Angeles County 


WE are so happy that you invited us to 


prepare a resume’ of our Student Gov- 
ernment activities. It has helped us to 
evaluate our two-and-a-half years of work, 
and we hope that it may serve to help others 
enjoy and profit from an experiment in 
youthful leadership. 


I met with a committee of 6 children to 
prepare the rough draft. I hope that it 
will be possible for them to have credit for 
the article if you can use it, because they 
were highly pleased at your invitation and 
much excited over preparing it. 


I would like to be able to tell how much 
the student-body government means to me. 
I have not had a single disciplinary case of 
children above the 4th grade level in my 
office.during this period. 


New children (and we are in a trailer area 
where the turnover has been as high as 104 
pupils either coming or going during a 
20-day month) are absorbed quickly into 
the-.school routine, because the children feel 
responsible for this friendly gesture and 
because the Ways and Means Committee has 
prepared a guide for the new student to 
Washington School. 


We, as a staff, are never allowed to for- 
get that a Council meeting is due, because 
the interest is keen enough to sustain the 
feeling that it helps us to care for our needs. 


We have a cafeteria routine, with pupil 
hosts and hostesses. Each person caring for 
his own needs has made our cafeteria a 
place of pride. The manager has taken such 
an interest in the functions, activities and 
welfare of the children that she has made it 
an integral and all-important part of our 
school home. On three days—the ones 
preceding Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas — she fed an average of 500 
children, and she made each one a feast day 
and special event to remember. 


A Can of Worms 


Our attendance remains above 98%, and 
we have had only one case of truancy. This 
was a 4th grade, fatherless lad, who made 
a point of getting acquainted with mainte- 
nance men, service attendants, etc., so that 
he could go home and tell his mother that 
he had found a man who would make a 
good father. He had a fishing-pole and a 
can of worms when he was found! Both 
the attendance officer and I were tempted 
to play hookey and ask him to invite us to 
go along, because the day was a fine spring 
one, but we lacked his courage. 


We have ceased to have calls from the 
neighborhood about ““mean liddo kids” pull- 
ing up shrubbery and walking over lawns. 
We have now the PTA behind us to help 
in raising funds for student or other worth- 
while needs. Last Christmas, after the 
student-body had raised $90 through their 
own efforts in paper-drives, they freely voted 
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and gave away $75 of that amount — $15 
each to the Tuberculosis Association, the 
Cancer Fund, Infantile Paralysis Fund, Boys 
Town and the Navajo Indians. Yet, if 
they offer a prize for the most papers, they 
discuss that expenditure at great length and 
usually will eke out $3 for the room to give 
a party for 42. This sense of values in 
those so young always astounds me. 


Our library is the pride of the school, and 
they guard it jealously and amaze us in 
their ability to care for and enjoy it. 


Our assemblies have taken on new life 
through their efforts; so you see, the stu- 
dent government probably means more to 
me than to any other one individual. I am 
always proud to show adult visitors what 
children can accomplish. Every hour that 
I've spent in coordinating efforts has paid 
the highest possible dividends, because I’m 
sure that the children and the teachers feel 
that we as adults have graduated to guides 
and counselors. This, it seems, has been 
the position to which all of us have aspired 
in this matter of helping children experience 
as they grow. — Thelma A. Morgan. 


OON after the beginning of the fall 


semester in 1946 we discovered, as other 
schools have done, that we were spending 
an unjustifiable amount of time in the solu- 
tion of minor disciplinary or control 
problems. 


True, we were a comparatively large ele- 
mentary school of well over 900 children, 
but they were good, healthy, normal young- 
sters whose naive approach to life | was 
always stimulating and who looked to us 
with confidence to lead the way. 


Seven Necessities 


We knew that we had potential leadership 
within the group that needed only to be 
discovered and put to work so effectively 
that minor, as well as major, problems 
would be solved by the students themselves 
on their level of understanding and ex- 
perience. 


We recognized the necessity for 7 things: 


1. The children must feel a need for the 
creation of an organization which would 
allow them to function democratically. 


2. They must be allowed to set the stand- 
ards and pace, and they, too, must be 
allowed to choose their leaders. 


3. The time spent on student government 
functions must be justifiable in the light of 
accomplishments and improved total school 
atmosphere, and activities should conform 
with and add to the curriculum. 

4. Each student must be made to feel 
that he or she had an important contribu- 
tion to make to the total. 

5. Students from 4th through 6th grade 
would need to be responsible for the major 
portion of active participation. 


6. Teachers must be enthusiastic about 
the idea and would need to give help in 
sponsoring the plan. 

7. Someone on the staff would need to 
give time to the coordination of the efforts 
of the organized group. 


As a beginning, we called a meeting of 
room monitors. These children were to act 
as the first Student Council. Today we 
smile as we look back over the simple 
beginnings of that meeting. Each room 
had been asked to do some thinking about 
and come prepared to discuss ways in 
which we could improve phases of our 
school life such as: 

1. Standards and conduct for sharing and 
using this playground. 


2. Proper use of the pedestrian underpass, 

3. Conduct and use of the halls and build 
ings, including the library, cafeteria and 
auditorium. 

4. Conduct on the way to and from school 
and respect for our neighbors. 


Some of the room monitors had forgotten 
the date for the meeting and were not pre- 
pared; others had only a hazy notion about 
reporting on their topic to a group so large, 
but, as was expected, enough of the repre- 
sentatives showed such interest and clear 
judgment that we were able to set up some 
excellent beginning standards for monitor 
helpers. These standards appeared in the 
minutes: 


Standards for Monitors 


“Persons who are now acting as monitors 
must realize that they are selected for their 
friendliness and kindness only to remind 
others that we are aiming toward the right 
actions for good citizenship. They are not 
to act as judges at any time. If a person 
repeats the same error again and again, his 
name will be given to the principal for prey 
entation to the Council for help. We do not 
intend that a monitor become a tattler or 
judge. We want boys and girls who can 
lead by their own good actions, so that those 
who have not learned may follow until they, 
too, find it easy to be helpful, kind, thought 
ful, tolerant and friendly.” 

A need was expressed for the selection 
of officers, and it was decided that a student 
body President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer would be required. Each 
room would nominate for these offices. The 
nominees would appear at a convention in 
the auditorium in a week to make their 
pledges to the students assembled. Selec 
tions would then be made by secret ballot 
in October and the officers would be sworn 
in at the following meeting. 

It was easy to see that the keen interest 
and early initiative shown by the group 
would lead to worthwhile accomplishments 
if properly and consistently guided. 

We adopted simple aims: To promote 
good citizenship through tolerance (respect 
for the other fellow and hi8 opinions), how 
esty, friendliness, kindness (courtesy), polite 
ness), fair play (good sportsmanship), 
thoughtfulness, and correct use of public 
property. At the nominating convention, 
each candidate told how he or she woul 
attempt to put these aims into practice. 

It was interesting, and revealing to the 
staff, to watch the selection of the leaders 
for this "great adventure, because here we 
saw, and later watched, a group of children 
grow in initiative, self-reliance and respons 
bility for personal and group action whi 
they could guide and absorb. 

The simple beginnings bore fruit. By 
November, under the leadership of theit 


Please turn to Page 29 
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|. RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCES 


N January and February representa- 

tive groups of Californians met at 
Chico, Fullerton, Berkeley and Fresno 
for a series of 4 conferences on rural 
life and education, called by Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson. The services of the public 
elementary schools, high schools, jun- 
jor colleges and adult education pro- 
grams to the rural areas of California 
‘were reviewed, and highly constructive 
recommendations for improving and 
extending those services were made. 


Scores of civic, service, veterans and 
professional organizations, regional 
sections of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and various public agencies 
representing federal, State and local 
government joined the State Depart- 
ment of Education in sponsoring the 
four regional meetings and in active 
participation. Registrations at each of 
the conferences averaged close to 500 
persons, and many of the general ses- 
sions, notably at Chico and Fresno, 
were attended by larger crowds. 


California Is Concerned 


Governor Earl Warren's message on 
the theme, California’s Concern for 
Rural People, read in part: 


“The part played by the public schools of 
California in maintaining equality of oppor- 
tunity for all youth in the State is of funda- 
mental importance. In the rural areas, the 
school house is increasingly a community 
center as well as a training center for youth. 
The school trustee, representing community 
enterprise; the school administrator and the 
teachers, as trained professional workers, 
have a special opportunity to gain an under- 
standing of the needs and interests of the 
community. They are, therefore, in a 
favored position to be instrumental in bring- 
ing together the various public and private 
elements of our rural areas concerned with 
economic, social and cultural development, 
and to help in the determination of the kind 
of community action required to assure 
California’s rural areas strong progress to 
meet present and future needs.” 


Keynote addresses made at Chico 
and Fullerton by Dr. Jay Davis Con- 
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ner, Associate’ Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and at Berkeley and 
Fresno by Dr. Simpson, stressed the 
fact that the people of California have 
in the post-war years endorsed the 
principle of equalization in public 
school finance, and that it is equally 
important to make certain that educa- 
tional programs throughout the State 
are offering equality of educational 
opportunity to all children and youth. 
To do so, the keynote speakers pointed 
out, it is necessary for school boards 
and administrators to be well-informed 
about prevailing conditions in the eco- 
nomic and cultural fields and about 
the needs of the communities they 
seek to serve. 


A Rural Charter 


The impressive Charter for Educa- 
tion of Rural Children, published by 
delegates to the White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education in 1944, was 
cited by both keynote speakers. 


Notable contributions were made by 
Lois Clark of the National Education 
Association, Rural Service Depart- 
ment, and by a long list of California 
authorities drawn not only from our 
professional schools of education, but 
also from social welfare, economics, 
sociology, labor and industry, conser- 
vation agencies and other fields. 


The State Department of Education 
will refer to findings of the Confer- 


Three leaders at the 
Berkeley meeting (left 
to right): Dr. Luther 
C. Gilbert, Acting 
Dean of the School 
of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, 
Berkeley; Dr. Roy E. 
Simpson, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruc- 
tion; and Vaughn 
D. Seidel, Alameda 
County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, who 
presided at the open- 


ing gereral session. 


ences in determining policies for its 
consultant and advisory services to 
rural public school systems in Califor- 
nia. While the final recommendations 
have not been compiled as this maga- 
zine goes to press, delegates at various 
conference sessions went on record as 
favoring: 


Development of a more vigorous program 
of conservation education for all grades; 
extension of social security benefits to all 
rural citizens; emphasis on developing skills 
with agricultural machinery in secondary 
schools; extension of guidance services 
throughout rural public school systems with 
State support; and provision of better sal- 
aries, living conditions and social and recrea- 
tional opportunities for teachers in rural 
schools, 


Il. RETIREMENT OF DR. FRENCH 


R. Richard §. French, Superintend- 

ent of the California State School 

for the Blind, Berkeley, for the past 26 

years, retired from public service on 
January 31, 1949, 


In announcing Dr. French's re- 
tirement, Roy E. Simpson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
published the following statement: 


“Under the administration of Dr. Richard 
French, the California State School for the 
Blind has become internationally famous. 
He had earned a splendid reputation in 
education and in the special field of educa- 
tion of the blind before accepting the 
superintendency of the State school on the 
appointment of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Will C. Wood in 1922. His 
retirement from the position he has filled 
with rare ability and public spirit will be 
regretted deeply by colleagues throughout 
the nation. Dr. French has deferred his 
intended retirement for some months at my 
request. We hope to name a successor in 
the near future.” 


(Please turn to Page 18) 















SAFETY — 


A Major Objective of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


By John L. Compton, Bakersfield, 
State Safety Chairman 


HILD welfare is uppermost objec- 

tive in the mind of every member 
- of the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. It is the fundamental 
objective upon which the entire pro- 
gram of this vast organization of three- 
quarters of a million members in 
California is predicated. 


Accidents present the greatest haz- 
ard to the welfare of pre-school and 
school children. Within the last 20 
years there has been a spectacular drop 
in the untimely death of children from 
communicable diseases and other non- 
accidental causes. Great strides have 
been made in the prevention and 
treatment of disease. No such claim 
can be made for the reduction of acci- 
dental deaths. Accidents brought 
death to 46 out of every 100,000 chil- 
dren of pre-school age, and to 29 out 
of every 100,000 school age children, 
according to the last available statis- 
tics. Safety, therefore, becomes an 
essential part in the child welfare pro- 
gram of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Hazardous Trips 


Every school day in California approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 boys and girls set out from 
home to go to school. Some go by foot, 
others by bicycle, roller skates, motor scoot- 
ers, wagons, private cars or public carriers. 
Some travel through city streets, over broad 
highways, others over country roads and 
cowpaths. No matter how long or short the 
trip may be, or by what means they travel, 
they are frequently confronted with danger. 
Duging the past year many boys and girls 
didn’t come home from school. They were 
injured or killed in accidents, most of which 
were entirely preventable. Of all the haz- 
ards which face children on their way to 
and from school, the motor vehicle is the 
greatest killer. Let us briefly examine the 
facts made available to us by the National 
Safety Council concerning motor vehicle 
accidents involving children. 


First: California is among the 13 States 
having the highest death rate per 100,000 
population due to motor vehicle accidents. 


Second: In the United States as a whole, 
23 children out of every 100,000 lose their 
lives in motor vehicle accidents between the 
ages of birth and 4 years. 
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Third: During the “learn to drive age,” 
15 to 24 years, the rate rises abruptly to 33 
deaths per 100,000 population. 

Fourth: The results of a study of 800 
trained and 800 non-trained drivers made 
within the past two years in the State of 
Delaware are amazing. The survey involved 
the driving experience of 1600 drivers — 
800 non-trained drivers as compared to 800 
trained drivers. The drivers were of the 
same age group and were picked at random 
from the files of the Motor Vehicle Depart- 


ment. The results of the survey are as 
follows: 
800 Trained 800 Non-Trained 
ROCCE she 31 or 4% 219 or 27% 
Accidents ................ 24 or 3% 112 or 14% 
Warnings .................. 45 or 6% 438 or 55% 
Total Violations..100 or 12.5% 769 or 96% 


Upon examination of the survey study, 
you will note that there were 84% more 
violations for non-trained drivers than there 
were for those with the Student Driver 
Training. 

With these facts in mind, the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has con- 
cluded that this appalling accident death 
rate can and must be reduced. The answer 
for achieving a permanent reduction in traf- 
fic accidents and in the untimely death of 
hundreds of boys and girls lies in teaching 
the intelligent and safe use of motor vehicles. 
Boys.and girls must learn not only the nec- 
essary manipulative skills, but they must also 
develop proper attitudes and habits. There- 
fore, a program of driver training and driver 
education for the pupils of secondary school 
age has been vigorously supported. 

Unfortunately, accidents do not confine 
themselves to three or four causes. Acci- 
dents in the home are due to a variety of 
hazards. They vary with the seasons of the 
years, the hours of the day, the age of human 
beings and the occupations or activities in 
which they engage. An examination of the 
reports of safety activities carried on by 
Parent-Teacher units, councils and districts 
reveals a wide variety of safety programs to 
meet community needs. Moreover, their 
safety programs have been based on a posi- 
tive approach. The old outworn “don'ts” 
attitude, based on fear, has been replaced by 
a positive and aggressive philosophy, “It’s 
smart to be safe.” The reports of the dis- 
trict safety chairmen during the past year 
reveal an amazing list of positive and aggres- 
sive efforts to eliminate accidents to children 
in the home, school and community: 


An Amazing List 


Obtained safety signs for pedestrians. 


Secured additional police department patrols 
for hazardous crossings. 


Obtained reduced speed limits on roads pass- 
ing by schools, 

Constructed sidewalks to eliminate road walk- 
ing. 

Established a highway first-aid station. 

Made traffic survey to discover traffic hazards. 

Secured motion pictures on safety. 


Gave instruction on the use of sidewalks and 
crosswalks, 


Participated in radio programs on safety, 


Safety bulletins issued and sent home with 
children, 





Dramatized safety practices. 


Information distributed on how to have a safe 
Christmas. 


Conducted traffic safety demonstrations, 







Instructed parents on picking up and delivey. 
ing children at schools. 





Investigated hazards on the school grounds, 





Stressed the necessity of more fire drills, 





Secured the enforcement of traffic laws goy. 
erning school buses. 


Sponsored school safety patrols. 
Purchased raincoats and hats for safety patrols, 
Assisted with student council work. 








Rewarded junior traffic patrols with entep 
tainment for their services. 


Recognition of work well done. 






Sent representatives to county safety meetings, 





District safety chairmen worked with the in 
spector of the police department in charge of 
traffic. 






District safety chairman served as a member 
of the county pedestrian crossing guard com 
mittee and other safety committees. 

Parents helped playground supervisors eye 
nings and holidays. 







Worked for the fencing and paving of storm 
drains which constitute a safety and _ health 
menace, 

Inspected water facilities, 

Sponsored bicycle inspection. 


Cooperated with police department in esta 
lishing a bicycle code to deal with bicycle vio 
lations. 


Parent-Teacher Associations realize that 
cooperation with school officials, law en 
forcement officers and other community 
agents is most important. Hazards are elimi. 
nated and safety practices obtained only 
insofar as public opinion supports public 
officials who are charged with the safety of 
boys and girls. Likewise, they have ob 
served that the lowest accident records are 
the ones in which local communities are 
doing the best job of safety education. 

















* * 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


The following article is the third ina 
series on the Four-Point Program of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


UNWAVERING support of the 


United Nations “as an instrument 
for lasting universal peace,” plus 2 
clear and positive American Foreign 
Policy backed by informed publi 
epinion, is included in the Four-Point 
Program of the National Congress af 
Parents and Teachers under the head 
ing of “World Understanding.” 
“The people must insist that ways 
be found to establish world under 
standing and good will,” explains Mrs 
L. W. Hughes of Arlington, Tenney 
see, president of the organization 
“Statesmen alone cannot guarantee? 
peaceful world. 


“It is for these reasons that the mort 
than 5,125,000 members of the Nv 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers are highlighting and working ® 

(Please turn to Page 24) 
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ETHICS IS NOT OSMOSIS 


By Dr. Carl Rich, Associate Professor of Education, 


San Jose State College 


que cartoons, which so adversely 

attempt to picture the present-day 
teacher, stem from an age when an 
uncommon lay individual could be per- 
suaded to “hold class”; when require- 
ments of training were negligible; and 
when intelligible interest toward pro- 
fessional organization was completely 
a haymaker’s dream. 


Many individuals became teachers 
for want of something better to do. 
Others found teaching a cleaner occu- 
pation than roadbuilding or ditch- 
digging. Some used teaching as a 
stepping-stone to the professions of 
law and medicine. 


In general, those who taught re- 
garded themselves as pursuing a lowly 
occupation and frequently apologized 
by word or action for being so em- 
ployed. These misplaced souls became 
targets through which some masters 
of satire explored their senses of mis- 
guided and ill-advised imagination. 
The need for an acceptable statement 
of professional behavior became the 
paramount goal of serious-minded edu- 
cators. 


In spite of what appears on the sur- 
face, the development of a Code of 
Ethics did not grow up like Topsy. 
For a number of years many teachers 
worked diligently to improve teaching 
practices in the same manner that 
doctors and dentists have developed 
what seems to be an enviable basis 
for working together. 


Why is it that so many beginning 
teachers first become aware of the 
professional status of teachers while 
on the job, instead of during the pe- 
tiod of training? 


There are far too many teachers 
who, in their teacher-training pro- 
gram, received little or no information 
and understandings of the rights, obli- 
gations and responsibilities of our 
established code of ethics. These 
teachers found their baptism in the 
field of ethical relations to be an unex- 


pected, even though mild, sudden 
shock. 


Imperative Ethics 


Ethical action within school systems 
and between individuals is imperative, 
if real professional growth in educa- 
ton is to be realized. Those who are 
engaged in educational practices must 
earn to work together in close cooper- 
ation, developing behaviors which 
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promote a continued and effective code 
of ethics within the profession and 
in the eyes of the public. 


Stress These Factors 


Teacher-training institutions have 
many varied responsibilities to insure 
the learning and application of knowl- 
edges, understandings, habits and 
skills, interests, and an appreciation of 
our code of social values. To be sure, 
institutions of higher learning are obli- 
gated to practice and promote ethical 
practices. Further, and among other 
things, teacher-training institutions 
must necessarily stress the following 
factors: 


1. That those who teach are genuinely 
interested in teaching and show such interest 
during the process of training — that those 
who teach have social concern as well as 
personal goals. 


2. That those who teach are thoroughly 
trained —that students recognize that the 
long, arduous process of teacher-training 
provides scholarship, security and ability to 
be a successful teacher. 


3. That those who teach have not only 
a right to progress and improve in ability, 
but also a responsibility for continued pro- 
fessional growth. 

4. That those who teach regard teaching 
as a permanent choice of occupational 
endeavor. 

5. That those who teach are obligated to 
“belong” to and participate in professional 
organizations, which characterized group 
conscientiousness. 

6. That those who teach are informed as 
to ethical practices. Students in training 
should not only know what ethics is, but 
should have: 

a. Opportunities to study with a staff 
which works on a professional basis. 

b. Opportunities to study our present 
Code; and 

c. Experiences in developing a Code of 
Ethics which would guide their professional 
conduct during their period of training. 


CSTA Is Noteworthy 


Recent studies indicate that ethical 
practices among educators are improv- 
ing. California Teachers Association 
over many years has devoted special 
consideration to needs in ethics. The 
direction and guidance of the Califor- 
nia Student Teachers Association by 
CTA is especially noteworthy. 
Through these mediums the hope for 
the future toward improved ethical 
relations is better being realized. 





AN EMPLOYMENT SURVEY 
OF DUNSMUIR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


By Margaret McMinn, 
Commercial Teacher 


eee located in Siskiyou County, 
is a small railroad town with a popula- 
tion of 2,541. It maintains a 4-year high 
school comprising 192 students, 99 of whom 
are boys and the remaining 93 girls. 


Out of this group, 94 students are en- 
gaged in some kind of employment during 
after-school hours. Expressed in terms of 
percentage, 48.9% of the high school pupils 
work, and 51.1% do not work, outside of 
the home. 


Types of jobs that the students hold may 
be placed into 12 categories. Baby-sitting 
heads the list, with 34 girls doing that kind 
of work. 


The other working groups are as follows: 
ushering and cashiering at the theater, 13; 
janitorial work, 9; waitresses, 6; delivery 
boys, 6; messenger-typists at Western Union, 
3; paper boys, 3; store clerks, 3; stock 
clerks in stores, 3; snow shovelers, 3; house- 
workers, 3; and the miscellaneous group 
consisting of 8 students who hold the fol- 
lowing jobs: saxophone player in a dance 
band, office worker, concrete mixer, fly 
tier, snow-plow helper, service-station at- 
tendant, and two who work at various other 
places. . 


With the exceptions of theater work, 


which pays 65 cents an hour; paper delivery 
work, which yields the boys $1 a day and 
$2 on Saturdays; and Western Union mes- 
senger-typists, who earn 55 cents an hour, 
wage rates vary considerably in the various 
categories. 


Wages paid for baby-sitting vary from 25 
cents to 50 cents per hour, with 35 cents 
an hour before midnight and 50 cents for 
each hour after midnight being the most 
common. 


Wage scales for the other types of work 
range as follows: janitorial work, 50 cents 
to $1 per hour; waitress work, 55 cents to 
$1 per hour; delivery work, 50 cents to 
$1.3714 per hour; store clerks, 70 to 90 
cents per hour; stockroom clerks, 60 cents 
to $1 per hour; snow shovelers, 50 cents to 
$2 per hour; and houseworkers, 50 cents 
to 75 cents per hour. 


The main purpose for making this survey 
was to find out what subjects the students 
felt helped them in their present work. 
Mathematics took first place, with 14 stu- 
dents mentioning it as being of greatest 
benefit. 


The following subjects came next: Eng- 
lish, 6: home economics, 6; typing, 6; shop, 
2; and junior business, bookkeeping, band, 
public speaking and remedial reading all 
with one each. 


Mathematics seemed to help those doing 
store and delivery work. English was of 
aid to those doing the Western Union 
typist work and clerking. Some of the baby- 
sitters seemed to think that home economics 
was of aid to them. 


SURVEY AT SAN JOSE 


POUR members of the San Jose State 
Chapter of CSTA, enrolled in Dr. Carl 
Rich’s class on principles of elementary 
school education, are attempting to lay the 
foundational framework for a Code of 
Ethics for prospective teachers. 


With the help of Dr. Rich and two stu- 
dents from his secondary curriculum class, 
the 4 CSTA members— Dolores Edenhofer, 
Nancy Martin, Gene Thompson and Dick 
Bartels — are in the process of conducting 
a survey of resident teachers, student teach- 
ers, college supervisors and school admin- 
istrators, to determine what they think a 
suitable Code of Ethics should contain as 
guiding behavior for The Prospective 
Teacher, especially the student-teacher in 
his relations with the college supervisor and 
resident teacher. 


During the recent CTA workshop session 
held at Palo Alto High School, the com- 
mittee outlined a program to the educators 
present in the session conducted by Ruby 
Ferguson, San Jose city school teacher, of 
the CTA State Ethics Commission. The 
CSTA members gained considerable infor- 
mation and insight from their attendance at 
this professional relations session. 


In the near future the committee, with 
the help of Dr. Rich and Miss Ferguson, 
should be able to present to the State Junior 
Executive Council of CSTA the completed 
survey, for discussion at the April 8-9 con- 
vention in San Francisco. 


The committee is open to any suggestions 
and would appreciate many from those in 
the field. Address letters to CSTA Chair- 
man, Education Department, San Jose State 
College, San Jose.—Richard H. Bartels, 
State Secretary, CSTA. 


* OF 


Verne B. Brown, teacher in Santa Monica 
City College, has prepared an excellent 
abridgement and adaptation of the famous 
classic Moby Dick. Published in an attrac- 
tive form by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, it comprises 317 pages with 51 illus- 
trations; 5th grade vocabulary; teen-age 
interest; price $2. Designed for secondary 
school students who are slow readers, the 
vocabulary has been kept within the first 
2500 words of Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike’s 
teachers wordbook. 


Dr. Rex H. Turner, president, and Dr. 
Wallace W. Hall, executive secretary of 
CTA Bay Section, have been appointed 
by United States Office of Education to 
serve on the Northern California Regional 
Interviewing Committee of the program for 


the interchange of teachers between the ’ 


United States and foreign countries. Dr. 
Domonic Rotunda, chairman of the English 
Language Institute, Mills College, is chair- 
man of the committee. Under new plans 
formulated by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
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tion, all applicants for exchange positions in 
Great Britain, Canada and France will be 
interviewed by regional committees, of 
which the Northern California Committee 
is one. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 


N educational opportunity is avail- 
able to interested teachers in 10 
Southern California Counties (Impe- 
rial, Kern, Los Angeles, Orange, River- 
side, San Bernardino, San Diego, San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara and 
Ventura). 

A 6-weeks course in Narcotic Edu- 
cation again will be offered with an 
allied course in Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois; the summer 
school dates are June 27-August 8, 
1949. Seven teachers from two coun- 
ties used scholarships for this course 
last summer and found the scientific 
presentations taught there to be help- 
ful for their respective grade levels. 

The scholarships include tuition, 
room, board and averaged transpor- 
tation. 

Teachers having AB or MA degree 
and 2-10 years experience in teaching 
elementary or other levels through 
college are eligible to apply for this 
course. 

If you are qualified and interested 
to use one of these scholarships, send 
your qualifications, position, reason for 


desiring course, and two referen 

including your superintendent, princi. 
pal or supervisor, to Miss Bernice Yogt, 
Chairman, Narcotic Education Com. 
mittee, Los Angeles Elementary Teach. 
ers Club, room 102, Embassy Building, 
847 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
14, NOW, as this is last notice, 


IT GETS ATTENTION 


A REVOLVING platform in a corridor 

display-window has been installed by 
the Commercial Department of the 
Monte Union High School (El Monte, Los 
Angeles County), as an attention-getter for 
announcements. The disc is about 20 inches 
in diameter, operated 1 r.p.m. by a small 
electric motor. 


For the March display, green is the pre 
dominant color, suggesting St. Patrick's Day, 
On the revolving disc, itself, dolls dressed 
in Irish costume with shamrock and day 
pipes, carry the typed news-items, readable 
through the corridor window. 


Parties, club meetings, proper dress for 
school and job, achievement records, new 
classes, all are announced through this chan- 
nel. By interspersing the social events with 
the more routine school announcements, 
student attention is reached. — Mrs. Clara 
C. Hollowell, Head, Commercial Department, 


* & % 


CSF SPRING CONFERENCES 


BERTHA Lampson of Edison High 
School, Fresno, president of California 
Scholarship Federation, announces the fol 


lowing schedule of spring conferences of 
CSF chapters: 


Southern Region: April 2 at Pomona College; 
Huntington Park Chapter assisted by Polytech 
nic, Los Angeles, 


Central Region; March 19 at Asilomar; Mon- 
terey, Pacific Grove and Carmel Chapters. 


Northern Region: April 23 at Sacramento; 
Cc. K. McClatchy Chapter. 


Classroom Teachers National Conference 


RESIDENT Caldwell announces that the Classroom Teachers 6th national conference 
will be held at Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire, July 11-22, 
under sponsorship of NEA Department of Classroom Teachers and Plymouth Teachers 
College. Dr. Howard R. Jones, president, Plymouth Teachers College; Sarah C. Caldwell, 
president of the department; and Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, will act as directors. 
Purpose — The conference offers a splendid opportunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, to exchange ideas, to learn how other groups are meeting 
their problems, and to discuss organization plans and technics. 


Theme — The theme for the conference will be, ‘A United Profession: An Expansion 


of Loyalties.” 


Credit — Two semester hours of graduate or undergraduate credit will be offered. 


Living Accommodations — All participants will be housed on the campus of Plymouth 
Teachers College in Mary Lyon and Samuel Read Hall Dormitories and Russell House. 
Participants will be assigned to comfortable dormitory rooms, with two in a room. A large, 
attractive dining-room will make it possible for the entire group to eat together. The entire 
physical plant at the College will be available for the conference. 


Fees — A fee of $57 will be charged, which includes meals, room and incidentals; an 
additional college tuition fee of $5 will be assessed to those who desire credit. 

Recreational Activities — Plymouth is located in the midst of New Hampshire's lake and 
mountain region, a well-known vacation land. There will be a varied recreational program 
on the campus, including dancing; games, group singing and dormitory parties. 

Registration — Those interested may obtain registration blanks by writing to NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW, Washington 6, DC. 
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MRS. MUNSEY HONORED 


HE American Legion Post in Bakersfield 

each year elects one outstanding citizen 
qho is appropriately honored at a com: 
munity banquet. This year the post selected 
Mrs. Millie G. Munsey, “one of the most 
highly respected teachers ever to teach in 
the Bakersfield City Schools.” Mrs. Munsey 
retired after 50 years of teaching. 

“We ‘selected Mrs. Munsey because of 
her known outstanding devotion to educa- 
tion and the principles of democracy which 
so many of her pupils learned in her class 
room,” said John Watts, chairman of the 
Legion committee. ; 

Mrs. Munsey began her teaching career 
at the Poso Flat school in 1895, assuming 
duties in the same classroom where she her- 
self learned to read and write. She retired 
in 1945, after teaching at the Emerson 
school, where she instructed for more than 
20 years. 



















* * 


North GLENN COUNTY Teachers 







On January 13, a meeting of teachers of 
Northern Glenn County was held at Orland 
High School to consider forming a local 
teachers association. After thorough discus’ 
sion of the aims of such a group and the 
professional benefits to be derived there- 
from, it was decided to form a local organ- 
ization, which will operate as a local chap- 
ter of California Teachers Association. Of- 
ficers were elected and a committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution and by- 
laws. Schools represented at the meeting 
were Orland joint union high school, Ham- 
ilton City union high school, Orland joint 
union elementary school, Hamilton City 
union elementary school and surrounding 
tural schools. The officers elected were: 


President — Mrs. Freda Walker, Hamilton City 
High School. 


Vice-President — Mrs. 
land Elementary School. 


Secretary-Treasurer— Mrs. Rylma Logan, Lake 
School. 



















Margaret Benson, Or- 































Corresponding Secretary —Glym Lee, Hamil- 
ton City High School. 







well known among educators. 
ticeship under Mr. Morris was long and 
faithful. He can be trusted implicitly to 
continue in schools along the Coast the high 
standards of business and service for which 
the John C. Winston Company (book and 
Bible publishers, Philadelphia) is famous. 
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Mrs. Katherine Melka, elementary art 


(Orange County), was granted permission 
to accept an appointment as instructor in 
art education at Fresno State College this 
summer. Upon invitation of Dr. W. F. 
Tidyman, director of the summer session, 
Mrs, Melka will instruct 3 classes in art 
education. 

Mrs. Melka has long been associated with 
the Santa Ana schools, having attended as 
4 pupil since the 5th grade at Jefferson and 
continued through junior high, senior high 
and Santa Ana College. Mrs. Melka re- 
aA her AB from UCLA in 1936 and 

in 1941 at Columbia. 
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Loyd F. Gehres, vice-president in charge | 
of the Winston educational department, has | 
announced the appointment of A. Merle | 
Matter as Pacific Coast manager; he succeeds | 
B. Ray Morris, deceased. Mr. Matter is ; 
His appren- | 


supervisor for Santa Ana city schools 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 


Studebaker Dinner in 
Sacramento 


sige big event of the educational year, for 
the teachers of this section, was the visit 
of Mabel Studebaker, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. A dinner 
was given at the Masonic Temple on Febru- 
ary 17. Many teachers were present from 
Stockton and neighboring cities, as well as 
from Sacramento. President Studebaker 
spoke on national educational legislation; 
State Secretary Arthur Corey spoke on State 
educational legislation. 


This dinner was held in conjunction with 
the first annual dinner meeting of the Sac- 
ramento City Teachers Association under its 
new charter; Alma Schocke was chairman in 
charge of arrangements. 


A tea and reception was given by the 
Sacramento City Teachers Association Feb- 
ruary 6 in honor of Superintendent and 
Mrs. William J. Burkhard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvin Lawson, and Dr. and Mrs. E. P. 
O'Reilly. About 1000 teachers and friends 
attended. Mrs. Jewel Blucher, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, was in charge of 
arrangements. 


Mr. Burkhard, in the Sacramento school 
system for many years, is a member of the 
State CTA Council. He was acting deputy 
superintendent under the late Jesse Over- 
turf; he has been deputy superintendent 
under Dr. James Bursch, and upon the lat- 
ter’s resignation in December, the Board of 
Education appointed him city superintend- 
ent. Mr. Lawson at the same time was 
made deputy superintendent and Dr. 
O'Reilly was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent. —R. W. Everett, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


California’s First Publie Schoolhouse Rebuilt 


SCOP ACOA OCLO ONAN TE i OS TEI cB 


San Francisco’s Centennial Center in historic Portsmouth Plaza, heart of Old San 





Freeways 
To Friendships 


California Teachers Association 
Field Service has prepared a stimulat- 
ing and constructive 43-page, illus- 
trated guide for local school Public 
Relations Committees. This compact, 
well-arranged and easy-to-read book- 
let takes high rank as a valuable 
working-manual for school people. 


It succinctly, humorously and ade- 
quately covers the major areas of, — 
planning the program, the public, 
parent relations, press relations, speak- 
ers bureau, radio, community service, 
short-term programs and other perti- 
nent themes. 


Local Public Relations Committee 
chairmen may obtain copies by ad- 
dressing CTA Field Service, 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 





BUSINESS TEACHERS MEET 


ALIFORNIA Business Education Asso- 
ciation holds its annual spring conven- 
tion, April 11-12, Hollywood-Roosevelt 
Hotel. The excellent program includes gen- 
eral meetings, luncheon, business tours and 
dinner. Business-machine Show is continu- 
ous throughout the convention. 

State officers are: President, Phillip B. 
Ashworth, San Diego; vice-president, Dr. 
Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico; secretary, 
Glenna A. Wright, Los Angeles; treasurer, 
Ethel McCormack, Fresno; editor, Esperance 
Slykhous, Los Angeles. 

Mildred Lee of Alhambra, president of 
the Southern section, is luncheon meeting 
chairman; Bessie Bergman, president of Los 
Angeles section, is dinner chairman. 


(Pleaes turn to Page 26) 
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Francisco of the golden era, will consist of replicas of 3 famous buildings which stood 
during Gold Rush days. The project is financed with matching funds, California Centen- 
nials Commission and City and County of San Francisco Park Commission. 


Left (above) is the first Public School in California, and right is the Mexican-California 
Custom House, both to be erected on their original sites. Center is Dr. Robinson’s Dramatic 
Museum, a pioneer playhouse, first located just off the Plaza. 


Ground was broken by Mayor E. Robinson, on New Year’s Eve, with the original pick 


used by gold discoverer James 


, while Walter N. Bailey, grand president of the 


Marshall 
Native Sons of the Golden West, tolled 12 on the original bell of the famous Vigilance 
Committee. — Plate courtesy of San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
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GROWTH OF THE CELL 


Arthur T. Brice, producer of Phase Films, 
PO Box 423, Ross, in Marin County, Cali- 
fornia, has made, from photography done 
in Germany during the war, a 16-mm., 
black-and-white, 19-minute sound-film show- 
ing the growth (maturation division) of 
living cells. The speed build-up was 180 
times, so that 1 minute of film represents 
3 hours. in the lives of the cells. Sound 
commentary was prepared in collaboration 
with Dr. Robert L. Bacon, department of 
anatomy, Stanford University School of 
Medicine. 


This film has been enthusiastically recognized 
as an outstanding advance in the technology of 
Science and Education at many showings that 
have been made. The film consists of an intro- 
duction to the phase-contrast microscope, which 
has made possible the observation and photogra- 
phy of transparent objects; two diagrams out- 
lining the phases of the double cycles of cell- 
division in plants or animals; two still 
photographs exploring the anatomy of cells; 14 
scenes of living cells — primary and secondary 
spermatocytes. 


This record of growth in living microscopic 
structures is the world’s first production by 
means of phase-contrast microscopy, and depicts 
the basic process underlying reproduction and 
growth in all forms of living things with a 
clarity of detail and definition as well as con- 
trast that has never heretofore been possible. It 
will save instructors, as well as students, many 
hours of explanation, discussion and study. 


+ & #@ 


Placer County and California is the theme 
of the praiseworthy Centennial Handbook, 
1848-1950, published by Placer County 
Schools, Albert F. Bequette, superintendent, 
Auburn. Hubert E. Reeves was chairman 
of the large Centennial Education commit- 
tee. The handsome book comprises over 
100 mimeographed sheets with many illus- 
trations. Featuring Placer County, it con- 
tains much material of interest and value to 
all California school-people. 


+ 


MUSIC MOVES AHEAD 
DUCATORS, civic, fraternal and other 


leaders or groups interested in civic 
betterment through music will find a how 
to-do-it manual issued by American Music 
Conference, 332 South Michigan Avenue; 
Chicago 4, Illinois, an invaluable guide in 
developing or broadening school and com- 
munity music activities. 


The manual was prepared by AMC, with 
the help of educators and organization 
leaders, in response to appeals from several 
national organizations which are interested 
in broadening the scope of school and com- 
munity music activities at the local level. 


The 16-page, 3-color, illustrated booklet 
charts a plan of action and then step-by-step 
outlines how the plan can best be accom- 
plished. A copy is available without cost 
cn request to the American Music Confer- 
ence. The AMC also will assist those com- 
munities undertaking a program, when re- 
quested to do so. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


6 pears is no frigate like a book to bear 


us worlds away.” Following is an un- 
usually attractive list of books for junior and 
senior high school readers: 


JUNIOR HIGH 


House of the Swan, by Elizabeth Coates- 
worth; illustrated. Molly and Stephen Travis, 
who are orphans, are invited to spend a 
year in France with Cousin John and his 
wife, Cousin Bella. After the novelty wears 
off they are left pretty much to themselves 
and the care of Marie, the maid. They live 
in a house in La Vigne, cut into the lime- 
stone cliffs. It has a long history. The 
young people unravel a mystery about the 
house which interests them very much. It 
is an interesting and well-told story. Mac- 
millan; $2.50. 


The Palomino Boy, by Don and Betty 
Emblen. Juan lives in the Palomino Valley, 
down near the line between California and 
Mexico. The soil there is a rich dark 


A BUCKETFUL OF SHELLS 


BUCKETFUL of Shells,” recently off 


the press, is a handbook of some of 
the most abundant and also some of the 
less-often-found shells of the Southern Cali- 
fornia seashore. For Miss Mary Priscilla 
Allen and Mrs. Frances B. Hart, authors, 
teachers in Santa Ana, Orange County, 
elementary schools, this handy volume is an 
outgrowth of interesting experiences at the 
beach and fills a long-felt want of just such 
a volume for simple identification of sea- 
shore animals and shells found particularly 


reddish-brown, and that is the color of 
Juan’s skin. He cannot see why that make; 
any difference, or why Harold Morgan 
should make fun of him, but he feels qj 
curled up inside when Harold laughs. Juay 
has a garden and his horse and his dog, ang 
the family that he is with are kind and jolly 
and interested, so he thinks out his prob 
lems and gets some wise ideas. Good story, 
Viking; $2. 

The Steam Shovel Family, by Irmengard, 
Eberle; illustrated by Connie Moran. The 
Marlin family, Mrs. Marlin, Tressy ang 
Peter, are very proud of the skill with whid 
Father Marlin handles his steam shovel 
When they try to drive from New York ty 
California, their car gives out in Kangy 
Father has to go on by train. Their advey 
tures, which include buying a horse ang 
trying to drive, are very amusing. They ap 
a family worth knowing. McKay; $2, 

Saddles Up! Ride "Em High, by Bil 
Warren. An excellent story of ranch life 
Danny Barton, son of the owner of the HY 
Ranch, spends his summer at the ranch, tak 
ing his part in all the work, from riding guar 
to helping check a stampede. The autho 
contributes some lively illustrations. Me 
Kay; $2.50. 

Davy Crockett, by Sanford Tousey; pic 
tures by the author. This is a forthrigh 
pioneer biography full of fighting and a 
venture, exemplifying Crockett’s famop 
motto, “Be sure you're right, then @ 
ahead.” Albert Whitman; $1.50. i 

The Favorite Uncle Remus, by Jol 
Chandler Harris; illustrations by A. 3 
Frost. Selections from the long-known ani 
loved Uncle Remus stories of Brer Rabbit 
and Brer Fox and Brer Bear make an excel 

(Please turn to Page 28) 


from San Clemente to beyond Point Firmin 


This book is bound in plastic, whic 
enables it to be opened flat while identifying 
shells and permits it to stand well behind a 
exhibit of a few shells. The light san¢ 
colored paper with blue print makes for eay 
reading. The text is adapted to all begir 
ners in shell study, young and old alike, 
giving accurate information. 


The book contains 60 pages and abot 
30 plates; price $3.50 plus sales tax; addres 
Mary Priscilla Allen at 19011% North Mai 
Street, Santa Ana. 


The Ruffle Shell or Chama; a plate from “A Bucketful of Shells” by two Santa 


Ana teachers 





Greyhound’s full-color lithographed 
wall displays have proved to be 
popular and useful teaching aids— 
nearly 300,000 of them have beenre- 
quested by teachers and librarians. 

Now there’s a brand new one 
coming off the press. Entitled 
‘‘Famous Festivals of America,” it is 
lithographed in full color, and 
measures about 8 feet in length. 
With it come 4 interesting lesson 
topics, describing scores of Amer- 


ican festivals and pageants, their 
historic origin, their significance, 
their educational value. 

You'll find these displays and les- 
son topics free from objectionable 
advertising, and thoroughly inter- 
esting to you and your classes ... 
and you'll find Greyhound the 
best and most economical way to 
reach all of these great and gay 
events. 

Mail the coupon for your copy. 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 


Mail coupon for your copy of Greyhound’s Wall Display 
“Famous Festivals.” (One to a classroom, please.) Send 
coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 815, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


If you would like informative folder on Teacher Travel 
Credits, check here 0. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE; AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS PROGRAM AND STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


By Frances C. Macpherson, A. B., Teacher of English and Social Studies, and 
Roy Mitchell, M. S., Coordinator, Audio-Visual Education 


UNIVERSITY Heights Junior High 
School is one of 3 junior high 
schools in the Riverside city school 
system. There are 596 students and 
26 teachers. Roy Mitchell is the audio- 
visual education coordinator and has 
complete charge of the equipment and 
personnel for showing the films. 


In April the teachers are notified 
that the new film catalogs are avail- 
able either in the school office or Mr. 
Mitchell’s room. Every teacher has 
an opportunity to select a list of films. 
These lists are submitted to the head 
of the department on Film Request 
Sheets. 


The heads of the departments of 3 
junior high schools meet to decide the 
final list of films. In May the coordi- 
nators from each school meet with 
Russell Bailey, director of audio-visual 
education of the Riverside city school 
system. They work on the complete 
schedule for the ensuing year. 


Mr. Bailey has inaugurated a special 
training-course for the student-oper- 
ators. Six students are selected by 
the Home Room teacher for each 
section in each grade. The students 
must be alert, obedient and have a 
good scholastic standing. The 36 op- 
erators assure at least one operator in 
each course. This eliminates taking a 
student out of his regular class to oper- 
ate the projector for another class. 


Student Operators Card 


After the 36 students are chosen 
from the 7th grade, Mr. Bailey comes 
to University Heights Junior High 
School 3 days a week during the 7th 
period. He gives instruction to 6 stu- 
dents at one time. After a week of 
instruction, Mr. Bailey gives the stu- 
dents individual examinations. If the 
student passes, he receives a Student- 
Operators Card, stating that he has 
completed the course of training and 
is qualified to operate the various 
types of projection equipment. 


The names of the 9th grade gradu- 
ates are sent to the coordinator of 
visual instruction at the high school, 
which eliminates high school in- 
struction. 


The students are very much inter- 
ested and anxious to be operators. Mr. 
Mitchell chooses two students from 
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the 8th grade and two from the 9th 
as Directors, who serve as his assist- 
ants. They work for a two-week 
period every 8 weeks. These students 
are outstanding operators and have 
a great deal of responsibility. At the 
end of the year these 4 students are 
presented with gold pins bearing the 
emblem of a projector and embossed 
with the words “Projector Operator.” 
The other outstanding operators in the 
7th, 8th and 9th grades are given 
“Certificates of Merit” at the last 
assembly. At the same time, the names 
of the 4 new Directors who have been 
chosen from those who received the 
“Merit Certificates” are announced. 


Film Schedules 


At the beginning of the school year, 
each teacher receives a temporary film 
schedule. This schedule tells her 
where her class is to go to see a film 
or where she is to take her class in case 
her room is being used to show the 
film. 


The student director notifies the 
operators by issuing permits telling 
them the hour and room where they 
will work. He also checks and oils 
the equipment. 


The films are shown Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. Wednesday 
morning at 8 o'clock the student direc- 
tor and the operator for the first film 
showing report to Mr. Mitchell. They 
set up the equipment, thread the ma- 
chine and run the film. Any teacher 
who wishes may preview the film at 
this time. Any breakage or projec- 
tor break-down is reported to the 
coordinator. 


The student-operator showing the 
last film during the day is responsible 
for putting the equipment in the stock 
room. Seventh period the student 
director checks to see if this has been 
done and returns the stock room key 
to Mr. Mitchell. This procedure takes 
place again on Thursday and Friday. 
When there is a film shown in the 
auditorium for:an assembly or for the 
physical education classes, the projec- 
tor-booth is used and a thousand-watt 
bulb replaces the 750-watt in order to 
have sharper pictures. Friday, the 7th 






period, the student director returns al 
the film to the coordinator. 

It has been proven in the past } 
years that by having cooperation be. 
tween the student-operators, director 
and Mr. Mitchell, such an audio-vigy, 
program can function smoothly with 
a minimum amount of confusion both 
for the students and the teachers, jt 
gives the teachers an opportunity ty 
prepare their classes for the pictures 
preview the films and to make the beg 
use of the film as a supplementary 
teaching aid. 





"| ALMOST DIED!" 
By Auril Wood* 


SOME of the excuses for absences we 
teachers receive amount almost to the 
startling. Anything serves from, “I went 
down town” to “Stayed home to fix; 
Hallowe'en costume.” 

But we always excuse a cold, especially 
when it takes the form it did for my firs 
grader, Francisco. 

He raced to meet me and took the key 
to unlock the door. That was his daily 
chore and his black eyes sparkled. 

“You look fine, Francisco,” I made cor 
versation as he fumbled with the lock, “but 
we missed you yesterday. Why were you 
absent?” 

Now we were in the empty room. Th 
odor of damp clay, stale lunches and wilting 
flowers was overpowering, so I hurried to 
open a window. 

“I had a cole.” Francisco began the 
usual excuse I had listened to ever since | 
started teaching, so I fussed with the stub 
born catch on the second window without 
paying much attention to Francisco. 

“Doya know, I almost died!” he added in 
a solemn, resonant tone. 

I turned to look at him. 

Francisco’s usually jolly face was draw 
long and serious. His sparkling eyes wer 
sober, as if he were standing on the brink 
of doom. : 

“Yes,” he continued, “I almost died!” 

“Why, Francisco! What happened? You 
look all right this morning.” I lookel 
anxious. 

“Oh, I feel good,” he admitted, and his 
face rounded into a merry smile, his eyt 
twinkled. Then his face made another rapi 
change into one of deep tragedy. 

“You know,” he confided, “yesterday! 
put my hand over my heart.” He gave? 
dramatic demonstration. “An’ I felt m 
heart!” 

I looked surprised and perhaps frownt! 
a little. 

“Yes, I felt my heart!” Francisco whit 
pered. “An’ it was movin’!” 

He burst into a sudden smile. Before 
ran out into the yard we both laughed at 
Francisco gave the merest suggestion 0! 
wink. 

Francisco had found the only good exci 
for being absent. 


* Teacher of Remedial Class (Grade 
1-3), E. Morris Cox School, Oaklant 
Winfield A. Benner, Principal. 
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A CHALLENGE 


Confronts Every School Administrator 





THE RISING COST OF SCHOOL EXPENSES 
NECESSITATES ECONOMY WHEREVER POSSIBLE 


The use of Book Covers directly affects the pocketbook of 


every taxpayer in your community. 


Reducing Waste and Increasing Length of Service should be 
emphasized to Every Student. 


~ Holden Book Covers 


made of wear-resisting, waterproof and weatherproof material 
have for over 50 years demonstrated that their use adds from 


one to three years to the lives of the school books they protect. 


Anticipate the Increased Expense of Textbooks by Protecting 
and Keeping ACTIVE the books NOW IN USE. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 
COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


_ | STATE DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from Page 9 ) 


The most in travel comfort 
for your money 


A native of San Bernardino, Dr. French 
is a member of a prominent pioneer family, 
his maternal grandfather having been 
Stephen M. St. John, a member of the U. S. 
occupation forces in California in 1846-47 
and later one of the founders of San Bernar- 
dino. Educated in various California public 
school systems, Dr. French was graduated 
in 1902 from Healdsburg High School, and 
in 1906 from University of California. He 
holds the Ph.D. degree from the University 
in education and psychology. His first 
professional experience, 1907-11, was as a 
senior teacher in the State Blind School, 
then known as California Institution for 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. Later he went into public school 
administration, serving as principal of high 
schools at Los Banos and Crockett until 


1918. He then joined the staff of the 

CAPITAN School of Education of the University of 
California, Berkeley. He continued until 

TO CHICAGO 1947 to serve on the faculty as a special 


lecturer. 
Dr. French's special studies in the field 

DW, of sight conservation, effects of blindness Veranda, Swimming Pool, Sun ani 

on mentality, and in the history of education Promenade Decks, Dining Room. 
are well known to educators. He is the prergrnre ~ aaa 
author of several books, including “The 
Education of the Blind,” published in 1924, 
and “From Homer to Helen Keller,” 1931. 
He also is author of “An Introduction to 
the Problem of Sight Conservation,” a 
manual published by the State Department 
of Education. He is a member of many 
honorary professional and education socie- 
ties and has served on international commis 
sions for education of the blind. He is also 
well known as an expert amateur horticul- 


* Plus tax, one way, cabin class 


So much fun! Cabin class on the Lw. 
line gives you exhilarating shipboard 
living...includes Lounge, Smoking Room. 


Same fine food . . . 
Same traveling time . . . 
As Santa Fe’s famed Super Chief 


El Capitan—the on/y all-chair-car 


guile: Meimen Ciiincale. So comfortable! Your stateroom isa 


living room by day, bedroom by night 


Chicago! 

You relax in air-conditioned 
chair-cars, featuring reclining seats 
with comfortable leg rests. Non- 
fogging windows...Courier-Nurse 
Service... spacious lounge car with 
plenty of room to move around. 

All this—and grand Fred Harvey 
food, too. Plus same traveling time 
as the Super Chief. Only 39% 
hours to Chicago. Yes, more for 
your travel money when you ride 
the El Capitan! 


For the utmost in travel take Santa 
Fe’s Super Chief —the only all-private- 
room streamliner between California- 
Chicago. Three lounge cars, valet, bar- 
ber, maid service. Famous Fred Har- 
vey Food in a beautiful new diner. 


turist and landscape gardener. 
Dr. and Mrs. French will make their 


‘future home at Orinda. 
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STUDENT COUNSELING 
WORKSHOP 


NEW feature at Chico State College 

summer session will be a Workshop on 
Student Counseling, to meet the training 
needs of the teacher-counselor and the full- 
time counselor. 

Dr. E. G. Williamson and Dr. John 
Darley of the University of Minnesota — 
two nationally-known leaders in the field 
— will participate in: the Workshop, which 
is an enterprise of national educational 


-. . air-conditioned, spacious. Your meals 
are included, and service is superb. 


queen: 


So delightful! Hawaii in all its beauty 
can be yours at far less cost than you 
might have thought. Let your travel 


agent help you plan your trip . . . now. 
significance. = 

The session will be June 20 to July 15; 
the student may earn 4 units of graduate 
credit. Six units may be obtained either by 
continuing the program in the Workshop 
on an individual project basis for 2 addi- 
tional weeks, or by enrolling for one course 
in the regular college summer session, in 
which case the student’s work would con- 
tinue through July 29. 

Admission to the Workshop is by appli- 
cation only; all inquiries should be addressed 
to Director of the Workshop, Chico State 
College, Chico. 


L. R. EVERETT 
Western General 
Passenger Agt., 
San Francisco 2, 
California 


San Francisco and Los Angeles TO HAWAII 


Matson Line Offices: New York -Chicago-San Francis 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Los Angeles - San Diego - Seattle . Portland - Honolult 
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Some Coal Mines are only “Skin-Deep” 


Not all coal, as you may have thought, is 
locked deep in the heart of the earth. In- 
deed, some lies very close to the surface. To 
remove all this near-surface coal for man’s 
use, the progressive mining industry em- 
ploys giant shovels like the one shown here, 
to strip surface earth and rock and uncover 
coal for smaller shovels to work. By this 
method as many as 135,000,000 tons of 
needed coal have been added to the 
485,000,000 tons of coal mined under- 
ground in the United States in a single year. 
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\ Before the big electric shovel goes to work, 
drill crews, shown below, left, drill horizon- 
tally for 60 to 90 feet under “over-burden” 
rock and soil. Skillfully placed explosives 
blast it into a loose mass the shovel can 

Ir. handle in 30-cubic-yard “bites.” 


nd Revegetation of surface-mined land like 
that shown below, right, can be accom- 
q plished in several ways, but one most com- 
monly used by mine operators, is to plant 
“ banks with trees and grasses especially 
adapted to the soils. Recreational areas, 
grazing lands, and timber supplies are now 
developing in many surface coal fields. 








Have you and your classes had the satisfaction of 
learning all the surprising facts about coal? There’ve 
been vast changes in mines and mining, and we've 
prepared an interesting booklet, Pertinent Facts 




















About Coal, to help classes learn about them. Simply i Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
iE mail the coupon for your free copies. \ Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
¥ \ Please send me free copies of 
e i PERTINENT Facts ABouT Coat, 
r BITUM INDUS pe COAL (PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 

x BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE i Street 

rl A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION l — 
; WasuinctTon 5, D. C. 1 City_____ _________Zone State —_ 
os i Name of Schoo 
) 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS: We 
Serve You Best. Our Territory Entire West. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. 
Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
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TEACHERS—LET US HELP YOU find teaching opportunities 
in far Western States and Alaska. For information regarding openings, 
salary schedules and certification requirements, REGISTER NOW. Write 
for particulars. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


COLUMBIA BUILDING - - - - SPOKANE 8, WASHINGTON 
Member N.A.T.A. 


OTHER OFFICES: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York 
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New texts on the LIPPINCOTT list... 


Reading with Phonics 


Hay and Wingo 


READING WITH PHONICS presents a basic method of teaching children to read. 
The material is designed for use in grades 1-3, but may be used at any grade level 
where reading difficulties are encountered. The program consists of a Pupil’s Edition 
and a Teachers’ Edition which gives the step-by-step procedure for conducting the 


- English for Today 


Noar-Threlkeld-Hach-Murphy 





A new series of elementary English textbooks for grades three through eight. Each 
book offers a complete elementary language program — based on pupil interests and 
developed through pupil activities, practice, and tests—for its particular grade. 
Beautifully illustrated in color. 


Send for examination copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 








Reading for Independence (Guiding the 
application of word-attack. skills in 
actual reading situations) 

Health and Personal Development 

Science (Basic Studies in Science) 

Social Studies 

Arithmetic (Numbers We See, Number Stories, 
Study Arithmetic) 








In all these texts you have correlation 
with the Basic Readers in vocabulary and 
ceading controls. . . teacher's guidebooks 
with full method helps and carry-over of 
sound teaching procedures from area to 
area . . . a balanced. integrated program 
for the elementary school. 







Four-color chart of the CFS program 
free on request 
















SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 Dallas } San Francisco § New York 


Pasadena 2 
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Mrs. French of Colton 


Mrs. Calla M. French, long recognized a 
an active civic worker and prominent jp 
professional circles, passed away in Colton 
San Bernardino County, December 24 
1948. She was born, 1886, in Colton, re 
ceived her education in the public schools 
there, and later graduated from Stanford 
University. Returning to Colton, she taught 
for many years and gave herself generously 
to school, church and community work. 


She was past president of Colton Wom 
an’s Club, past worthy matron of Colton 
Chapter of Order of the Eastern Star, ang 
a member of Colton Library Board for 39 
years. At the time of her death she was a 
faculty member of Wilson Junior High 
School. She will long be remembered by 
her pupils and associates as a person who 
always had time for friendliness and a per 
sonal interest in her students and friends, 
Her personality left a splendid example for 
others to follow. 


The following poem was composed and 
set to music in her memory: 


SHE PASSES BY 


She passes by, in beauty, charm and splendor; 
The marble halls resound her graciousness, 
Her voice, her smile, her face expressing 
Her wondrous love, her wondrous love. 


She passes by, all darkness turns to grandeur; 
Her queenly path, alight that all may see, 
Her walk, her clasp, are always showing 
Her wondrous love, her wondrous love, 


And then me-thinks, 
wond’ rings 
Our crossroads meeting might have never been, 
So then, ’tis good, God planned that we 
Should know her love, her wondrous love. 
—E. H. and C. B. 


perchance, in all our 


B. Ray Morris 


With the death of B. Ray Morris, Pacific 
Coast divisional manager, on January 6, the 
John C. Winston Company lost one of the 
most devoted members of its organization. 


Mr. Morris friends in the educational 
world were legion —they appreciated that 
his long hours were conscientiously used te 
serve their textbook needs in their bes 
interests. He was one of the best loved 
bookmen on the West Coast. 


Mr. Morris is survived by his widow, 
Elizabeth Berggren Morris, formerly super 
visor of schools at Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
of 5828 Cleon Avenue, North Hollywood, 
California, and a son, Robert. 


















John Gracey McNeely 


With the unexpected death, January 13, 
of John Gracey McNeely, principal 0 
Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica 
the teaching profession lost an outstanding 
member. He had devoted almost 42 years 
to public education. 

Mr. McNeely, age 64, was born in Mir 
souri, and from 1907 to 1912 served # 
principal of schools in Missouri and Colo 
rado. He had been principal of Lincom 
Junior High School since its establishment 
in 1912, and had won the admiration am 
respect of the many teachers and student 
with whom he had worked. 


Always actively interested in community 
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THE PROSE 


proSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 


THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 





High interest for 6th graders. 
Reading arranged in diversified 
unitts—new world neighbors— 
studies of two major poets—leg- 
ends and myths— Bible stories 
—heritage selections—America 
today. Varied experiences 
stressing social consciousness. 
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Continuing literary themes that 
include adventure, humor, dra- 
matics, patriotism, tolerance for 
children of other races, contem- 
porary American life, animal 
stories, holiday times. Flexible 
for easy reading or study. Read- 
able vocabulary. Gay format. 


a ] 


AND POETRY SERIES 


PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 7 





PROSE AND POETRY Adventures 8 


| 


PHUSE POET 
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Expanding literary experiences 
in biographies, radio plays, 
one-act plays, long narrative 
poems, the longer story, non- 
fiction selections, with short 
stories and poems. American 
heritage selections emphasize 
democratic principles. 


Represented by G. H. BEEBE, 1200 Cortez Avenue, Burlingame, California 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, Neo Yo 








This year 


Get full university credits plus 
first-hand ‘‘Air World Education” on 
university-sponsored tours via TWA. 


SEVEN INTERESTING SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
traveling by TWA 


Ph. D 
Each of these tours is university-approved. Each | John H. Furbay, 
ls conducted by a nationally known professor. Price 


includes all expenses. 


SPAIN— Residence at Nat. U. of Madrid. $1,195 


- ‘ - ¢~ Y ss Y ss - 
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Get he TLUS of sumer thavel ty A 


Pleas 


FRANCE—Tour plus study at U. of Grenoble. $1,266 


: FRANCE 
SWITZERLAND—Summer French language courses at ] L] Spain u 
Universities of Genéva and Neuchatel. 


s< BRITISH ISLES—Study of British Education. $1,250 
POST-WAR EUROPE—Survey of post-war conditions in 


_ Scountries. $1,096 


MODERN INDIA—Study of social, economic and cultural 


~ aspects. Conferences with national leaders. $1,975 


Geography of the Southwest. $318 
For further information, fill out and mail the coupon. 


City: 








i t 
TWA Air World Educa 2 
| 101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 


e send me information on the tours ch 
(1) SwitzERLAND 


C1 Post-War EuRoPE 
(] SourHwEst GEOGRAPHY 


Zone : State : 






TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


., Director 
ion Service, Dept. T30 


6, Missouri 


ecked below: 
(— Britisu IsLEs 


(| MoDERN INDIA 


Position: __—_————" 


Nane:__._ ——"—"—_ 


: GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U. S. A.— Economic and ] (iO rnc LOTT 
fo 1 


Phone No.:————> 
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THE FIRST STEP 
OF YOUR TRIP... 
BUY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





e Safer than cash, but just as spendable 
—everywhere you travel & 

@ If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, you ; 
get a prompt refund 

e Afford instant identification 

e@ Good until used 

@ Cost only 75¢ per $100 

@ Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 














BACKED 


BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wide Ba nking 


Member Federa! Deposit insurance Corporation 


|affairs and particularly in youth activities, 
Mr. McNeely organized one of the first 
Boy Scout troops in Santa Monica and was 
a leader in Scouting until the time of his 
death. 


He served as the first president of the 
Santa Monica Administrators Association 
and for a number of years was a member 
of the California Teachers Association legis- 
lative committee. 


A member of Phi Delta Kappa, he re- 
ceived AB and MA degrees from Univer- 
sity of Southern California and had virtually 
completed the work for his doctorate. — 
Helen H. Cope. 


Mabel E. Walter of La Mesa 


Mabel E. Walter, for many years a pri- 
mary supervisor in La Mesa School, San 
Diego County, passed away December 19, 
1948, at her home in La Mesa. She began 
her teaching career in Illinois, in a country 
school near Princeton, at a salary of $32.50 
per month. In 1916 she entered San Diego 
State Normal School; upon graduation she 
|joined the faculty in the La Mesa School 
(then Allison-Spring Valley) in 1917, later 
becoming its primary supervisor. 


For many years she carried on the work 
she loved and did so well. Always kind, con- 
siderate, tactful with all. with whom she came 
in contact, she earned the affection of her 
| pupils and teachers. Her high professional 
| standards, her spiritual nature and her devo- 
tion to the best interests of education helped 
to develop the teachers she supervised into 
instructors of whom she was rightfully 
| proud. 


In 1934 Miss Walter retired from the 
| profession due to a heart ailment, and for 
the last 14 years she was confined to her 
home. Her active mind, however, refused 





WINSTON FLASH 





















































to be imprisoned, and her years as an 
invalid were far from lonely. She kept up 
a large correspondence with former students 
iand teachers. The exchange of postcards 
| with members of the Post Card Club of 


| America was one of her hobbies. 





A former pupil’s gift of red roses on 
| holidays is an example of the many tributes 
‘paid to her by her numerous devoted 
friends. For teachers like Mabel E. Walter 
|our profession can be grateful and proud 
of the contribution she made to education. 


— Hazel B. Tripp, Linda Vista Elementary | 


School. 


















$1000 ESSAY CONTEST 


PRIL 1 is the closing date for the 

English-Speaking Union of the 

United States essay contest; prize is a 
$1000 trip to England this summer. 








The contest is limited to citizens of 
the United States, not over 28 years 
of age by April 1. 


For complete details address English- 
Speaking Union California Branch at 
465 Post Street, San Francisco, or, 
c/o Mrs. Wilbur Bassett, 615 North 
Seward Street, Los Angeles 4. 
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qusIC TEACHERS MEET 


California-W estern Music Educators 
Conference Biennial Convention Meets 
in Sacramento April 10-13 


YMBALS and drums, brasses and reeds, 
C fiddles and bows, boys and girls, teach- 
ers and administrators will soon be heading 
toward Sacramento. The spirit of the '49ers 
will carry over in this centennial year to 
the concerts and proceedings of the Califor- 
nia Western Division of Music Educators 
National Conference, when it convenes 
April 10-13 in Sacramento. 


California, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and 
Hawaii participate in 4 days of unsurpassed 
music making and fellowship. 


Under direction of Amy Grau Miller, 
president, and with assistance of all board 
members and advisers, a comprehensive and 
highly-integrated program, covering all 
phases of music education and replete with 
inspiring concerts, massed performances, 
clinics and demonstrations, has been planned. 


Events which all who attend will an- 
ticipate, include the presentation of the 
Standard Hour, with the San Francisco 
Symphony under the direction of Pierre 
Monteux; the Host Night program, pre- 
sented by Sacramento City Schools, featur- 
ing the annual Music Festival; the folk night 
festival; the opening day presentation of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” directed by George 
F. Barr, and “The Heavens Are Telling,” 
from Haydn’s “Creation,” directed by Ralph 
Peterson; and the final program featuring 
the All Conference massed groups under the 
direction of noted conductors. 

The All-Conference Chorus of one thousand 
will perform under the direction of Peter Wil- 
howsky, New York City Supervisor of Music, 
widely known for his choral arrangements and 
appearances on national Conference programs. 
Stanley Chapple, newly-appointed head of the 
School of Music, University of Washington, will 
conduct the 125-piece All-Conference Orchestra. 
Clarence Sawhill, director of bands at University 
of Southern California, will direct the All-Con- 
ference Band of 150 pieces. 


Among those who will conduct clinics and 
demonstrations will be: Lila Belle Pitts of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Gilbert Chase, educational director, 
RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey; Sadie Raf- 
ferty, Northwestern University and Evanston, 
Illinois, public schools; and Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, New York City, who will represent the 
Opera Guild, 


One of the finest exhibits of music publica- 
tions and equipment ever to be shown in this 
section of the country will be presented by the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, an 
affiliated organization. These exhibits will be 
housed at the Sacramento Junior College. 


On Tuesday afternoon in Hughes Stadium an 
event will be held which will give marching 
bands and school folk-dancing groups an oppor- 
tunity to perform. 


A chorus of more than 200 voices will repre- 
sent college and university music departments, 
the accompaniment to be provided by an ex- 
panded orchestra made up largely of members 


of the Sacramento Philharmonic, in Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” 


Reservations for housing in Sacramento 
ate being handled by H. A. Applequist, 
Housing Chairman, PO Box 22741, Sacra- 
mento 14. A deposit of $5 per person is 
Fequested with each reservation, and type 
of accommodations and hotel preference 
should be specified. Write to Mr. Apple- 
quist if further information is desired. — 
Sches R. Long Sacramento Senior High 
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A Remarkably Clear and Simple Presentation 


ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE 


Elementary Course: Welchons-Krickenberger 


Alive, fresh, interesting — written with engaging simplicity — 
this new high school text is one of the clearest expositions of’ 
algebra that we have seen. Here is algebra made easier, because 
it is so simply and reasonably presented. Every process is sepa- 
rated into simple steps which are thoroughly taught. Every diffi- 
culty for pupils is foreseen and provided for. The book enables 
average pupils to understand and master algebra, yet lowers no 
standards — offers full scope and interest to superior pupils. 


The text presents algebraic techniques, skills and principles 
largely as an extension of those already learned in arithmetic. 
New topics are treated with extraordinary thoroughness. Drills, 
reviews and tests are unusually abundant. Excellent provision for 
pupils’ varying abilities. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 351 
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A new world history within the limits 
of a one-year course by 


ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER and WESLEY 






























» Gives high school students a background to 
aid in better understanding current problems 







» Places emphasis upon the interdependence 
of peoples and nations in today's world 


D. €. oath ee Company 


182 Second Street 











San Francisco 5 
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—— An oasis in the desert...’ 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 


Writes an experienced Wisconsin teacher 


“This series may be looked upon as an oasis in the desert of textbooks for 
the English program in our schools. It is by far superior to any series that 
has come to my attention in many years. An examination of these textbooks 
will be time well spent by anyone wishing to introduce a new book for the 
English course.” 

Responses like this have led to the adoption of LEARNING ESSENTIAL 
ENGLISH in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina 
and cities and counties from coast to coast. 


Teachers’ Manuals - Answer Books 
Pupils’ Notebooks 


Write for a wall chart showing the 
content, method, and organization of 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 
CALIFORNIA 




















SOLVES 
MANY SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION 


EASY TO RIDE-EASY TO PARK 


For easy, economical traveling to and from school, Cush- 
man Motor Scooters are the world's best buy. No parking 
or storage problems. No radiator to freeze or boil dry. 
No battery to charge or replace. Low initial investment. 
No costly upkeep or replacement. Own, operate and 
maintain a Cushman for less than | cent a mile. Ideal 
for those who néed motor transportation to school. See 
your dealer now for a demonstration, or write 
Department SN-19. 





David Addington, student in Shreveport, 
La. receiving new Cushman Motor 
Scooter, the grand prize in traffic safety 
4 contest. 
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. officials for essay or poster contests on ‘Al 











WORLD UNDERSTANDING 










(Continued from Page 10} 


develop world understanding, and a 
being urged to assume leadership j 
their communities for the enlighten 
ment of the people generally on gy} 
jects of international importance, 






“World understanding must be mor 
than an empty phrase if Civilization 
as we know it, is to survive. Ing 
effort to attain our goals, our Stat 
Congresses and local parent-teache 
associations throughout the county 
are: 








“Demonstrating — by the way they ti 
and by the way they act in their homes ayj 
neighborhoods — their honest beliefs ig} 
democratic ideals, and challenging others, 
pursue the same course. 









“Urging school officials to provide ip 
structional materials and experiences thy 
will teach American children to apprecia, 
other nations and their contributions to oy 
own culture — to the end that young peopk 
will learn the art of living well with thei 
fellow men. 











“Stimulating every member of the com 
munity to participate fully in civic affairs 
and to assume responsibility for community 
betterment, including the sponsorship ¢ 
projects and activities that will give differ 
ent nationality groups a better understand 
ing of one another. 







“Arranging study groups and community 
exhibits on the United Nations; sponsoring 
festivals featuring the music of all nation 
and folk dances by the foreign-born of th 
community, and cooperating with schod 






People Are Neighbors,’ or similar theme, 
with appropriate prizes arranged through 
cooperation with local civic organizations’ 







To increase the grasp of American 
on world understanding, the 1948-4 
official platform of the National Cor 
gress emphasizes that “opportunities 
to build world citizenship are preset 
in every community” and advocates 
“the pursuit of a clear and positive 
foreign policy by the United States 
unwavering support of the Unite 
Nations and of its auxiliary, the Unite 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO); 
and unswerving faith in the peacefll 
settlement of disputes as well as w 
ending patience in resolving differ 
ences in and among nations.” 
















The National Congress also urge 
its local associations to: 






“Take constructive action at the locd 
level to further intergroup cooperation, 
encourage friendly contacts with people 
other lands, and to extend knowledge abot 
world affairs. 








“Give continued cooperation with othet 
groups on the projects in international 
cational reconstruction (such as direct 
to teachers in war-devastated countries, 
special courtesies and services to exc ang 
teachers), so that through this means lod 
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ynits may contribute most effectively to the 
Furopean recovery program. 

“Control and utilize atomic power to serve 
mankind rather than to be a force of 
destruction. 

“Avoid the exhibition of national, racial 
and religious prejudice and cooperate to 
iastil in children and youth such attitudes 
4s thoughtfulness, fairness and generosity 
toward the judgment of others. 


* * & 


pR. KLOPP OF GLENDALE ° 


R. W. J. Klopp of Long Beach, promi- 

nent Southern California schoolman, 
who recently retired and who is widely 
known throughout California and the nation, 
has opened “Doc” Klopp Personnel Agency, 
143 North Brand Avenue, Glendale 3. He 
states: 

“Forty years of service in the field of 
Education should provide adequate inspira- 
tion to want to continue the delightful 
experience of contacting men and women, 
young and old, who are definitely interested 
in preparing for and locating the kind of life 
work for which they are best qualified, and 
in which they can make the richest contri- 
bution to human welfare. 


“It is for this reason and purpose that I 
have opened a personnel office in Glendale. 
I shall devote the major portion of my time 
to the guidance and direction of men and 
women in the field of teaching in our public 
schools.” 


STATISTICS FOR 
SCHOOLMEN 


—facts from the social and 
educational scene 


re five institutions of higher learning 

with the largest enrollments are: New 
York University, 47,647; University of Cali- 
fornia, 43,469; City College of New York, 
28,567; Columbia University, 28,000; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 27,243. 

During the last 25 years Egypt has suc- 
ceeded in reducing its illiteracy only from 
85% of the entire adult population to 75%. 


Men outnumber women 3 to 1 in the 
nation’s colleges and universities. 


At least 40,000 additional nurses are 
needed to meet current demand in hospitals, 


public nursing, doctors offices and schools 
of nursing. 


Forest fires are on the increase. In 1945 
there were 124,728 fires; in 1946 — 172,- 
278; in 1947 — 200,799. 

More than one-fourth of all civilian, non- 
farm workers take part in some kind of a 
Pension or profit-sharing plan, the bulk of 
these having begun since 1942. 


— Courtesy of Edpress News Letter. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Pr your name and address, as printed on 

the cover of your Sierra Educational 
News, is NOT correct, please immediately 
notify California Teachers Association, 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco §8. 
WHENEVER you change your address, 
notify us, stating your old address as well 
88 your new one. 
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WHY are tn 
Cie Jonny voons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 








Teachers 


SAVE YOURSELF TIME AND RESEARCH 
by using the world's daily newspaper — 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Here are some of the Monitor's daily helps for teachers: 

"State of the Nation" — a front-page column on the Home Front... 
Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches from the Monitor's globe-circling 
correspondents . . . Education Page — professional slants on teaching 
.. Daily Features Page —natural science column, vocabulary building 
features . . . Children's and Young Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, 
games . . . The Home Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from 
classic and modern writings. Colorful Magazine Section on people 
and places. 


Use this coupon now and have the Monitor's exclusive news and 
features to save yourself time and research in your teaching. Special 
School Offer —9 months for $6.50. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. 
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Acquire a COMFORT... CONVENIENCE 


LAW DEGREE FL CORTEZ 


in your spare time! 550 Geary St. - Tel. PRospect 5-5000 
Thousands of teachers are discov- . shopping and theatre center. A 
ering the advantages of an LL.S. ine hotel in the best district. All 
Degree. Improve your background outside rooms, $3.00 to $8.00. ... 
and professional standing. Study Garage service. 
law at home for greater personal 
success. All texts furnished. Easy HOTEL 
payment plan. 40 years instruc- 
tion to 114,000 students. Free book 
apc tl sd pgendiniden diane Sutter at Kearny - Tel. SUtter 1-3060 


In the shopping and financial dis- 
ae te aa trict. Modern, newly decorated $2.50 


Dept. 12-TC, 646 N. Michigan Ave. to $5.00. Garage service. 


Chicago 11, Illinois IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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1. Poor handwriting is a deterrent to educational improvement. 

2. Good handwriting results in better grades. 

3. Good handwriting is an important asset to an adult. 

4. Good handwriting has some bearing on personality development. 

5. Quality of penmanship of the average student has declined or 
remained about the same in the past generation. 

6. Penmanship should be taught as a separate subject. 

7. Letter writing is one of the best ways of teaching penmanship. 

8. Improvements in penmanship should be encouraged continuously 


by teachers and parents. 


iThe startling facts (above) have been brought to light 
in a study on penmanship instruction made for The Paper 
Stationery and Tablet Manufacturers Association by the 
Verne Burnett organization. “HANDWRITING: Its 
Relationship to Personality Development,” a free booklet, 
sets forth many more challenging details pertaining to 
penmanship among today’s students, as uncovered in the 
Burnett survey. The manual reprints, as an enlightening 
“bonus”, “Graphology in Industry” by Marianne Jacoby, 
one of England’s best-known qualified graphologists. 
Particularly enjoyable are the many photographs and in- 
terpretations of handwriting specimens of application 
letters from Mrs. Jacoby’s case book. 














Western Paper Converting Co., Salem, Oregon 

Manufacturers of writing tablets, loose-leaf fillers, and other writing paper 
needs of teacher and student. Look for famous trade names: ‘‘Golden West,** 
**Red Quill,’’ ‘‘Bell Bond,"’ etc., at your nearby source of supply. 





WESTERN PAPER CONVERTING CO., Salem, Oregon 


Please send me — without charge — my copy of the new 
booklet, ‘‘HANDWRITING: Its Relationship to Personality 
Development."* 


Your FREE copy of 


I tse ec ella ata **HANDWRITING: 

a a Its Relationship to Per- 
sonality Development"’ 

Address___ has been reserved 

a a ee, ee and will be sent 





upon receipt of 


convenient coupon. 
wtettes 


*) SEND TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF FREE BOOKLET 












FROM THE FIELD 
Continued from Page 13 
STUDEBAKER FRESNO DINNER 


Fresno Council Sponsors Dinner 
Honoring Miss Studebaker 


ONORING Mabel Studebaker duriag 
her visit in the San Joaquin Vall, 
the Fresno City Council of Education spe, 
sored a dinner, February 14, attended by 
educational leaders and CTA members ¢ 
the various: city and county units. Tj 
Fresno association represented Central Sq 
tion in sponsoring the dinner. 

With CTA President Erwin A. Danny 
ma.ter of ceremonies, the dinner was serve 
in the new Roosevelt High School cafeter 
in Fresno. Attending Central Section off 
cers were Phillip W. Engvall, president, ay 
John R. King, secretary-treasurer. Boar 
of Education members and many civic off, 
cials and representatives were present. 

A delegation of council representatiyg 
greeted Miss Studebaker at the train. Dy. 
ing the day she transcribed a message {x 
release on station KM] and broadcast fron 


another station. 

Members of the general planning committs 
were Hazel Blanchard, vice-president of th 
council; Dr. Irwin O. Addicott, associate supe. 
intendent of city schools; Cornelia Downix 
president of the council; and Howard Nordstrom 
Committee chairmen included Price Robinsm, 
tickets; Doris Powelson, decorations; Malcolm 
Davison, entertainment; Charles Carpenter, cop 
tacts; Marvin Hinkley, publicity; and Hea 
Wacaser, gifts. 


%* * 


ORGANIZATION LEADERSHIP 


ULY 25-August 19 are the dates for the 
4th Annual NEA Institute of Organiw 
tion Leadership, held at American Univer 
sity, Washington, DC, under auspices of 
that school and NEA. The intensive train 
ing equips officers to give dynamic leader 
ship, in keeping with the Victory Action 
Program of the United Education Associ 
tions. For full details address Editor, NEA 
Journal, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wat 
ington 6, DC. 


* * #* 


MARCH WITH RED CROSS 
HROUGHOUT the month of March, 


the American people are asked to cor 
tribute $60,000,000 to continue service 
which they, through the American Rei 
Cross, are performing to help their fellow 
men. 

Red Cross humanitarian obligations fu 


1949 RED CROSS FUND 


GIVE 


1949 embrace disaster relief and rehabilitt 
tion; services to an expanding military for 
and an increasing veteran population; # 
well as local health and safety programs 
including the National Blood Program. 
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WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
SELFDISCIPLINE IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


By Del Ward, Principal, 
Downey Union Junior High School, 
Los Angeles County 


HE surreptitious whisper of the sly pupil 

has always been the bane of existence for 
teacher. Mrs. Helen Roberts, social living 
instructor at the Downey Junior High 
School, is not troubled in this respect any 
more. And her classrooms have been 
silenced through the democratic procedure 
of majority rule, according to action taken 
by the youngsters in recent activity-club 
meetings of her classes. 


Allowing the children to settle their own 
problems of discipline, Mrs. Roberts recently 
permitted classes to become organized into 
dubs with officers, rules and fines. And it 
was the fines that soon prevented students 
from rudely speaking out of turn. 


Working under the theory that there is 
freedom of speech in this country, provided 
the noise does not injure others, this scheme 
is operated under a purely voluntary basis 
and is not imposed in any way by the 
teacher. Each pupil who speaks when he 
should more profitably be listening is called 
to task by the chairman and assessed a 
lent fine——or more if the violation’ is 
particularly voluble. At first, it is stated by 
class chairmen, moneys streamed into the 
collection jar at a great rate, but more 
recently the copper shower has given way to 
decorous silence. 


It was expressed by one student leader, in 
defending the fines system: “The procedure 
of maintaining order by charging fines, at 
least so I am told, is employed likewise 
successfully in town service clubs, such as 
the Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions. We are 
taking a lesson from our elders in how to 
tun clubs,” 


As the pupils have assessed themselves, 
so have they decided upon the dispensation 
of the accrued funds. Since the beginning 
of the school year, $10 has been collected 
by one class and, according to a recent poll, 
this money will be sent to CARE for one 
European package. Two other classes, not 
80 loquacious, so it would seem, have $5 
collected toward other such CARE donations. 


Collections of the second semester will be 
used for some form of welfare for Navajo 
Indians, social living classmates made clear 
in recent class-club meetings. 


_Fundamental Education, a 38-page bulle- 
tin issued by U. S. Office of Education, is 
a important and authoritative statement of 
the UNESCO project. Part I defines the 
field; part 2 concisely describes the ele- 
ments of fundamental education; part 3 
Covers the organization of programs. For 
sale by U. S. Government Printing Office, 
ashington 25, DC: price 10 cents. 
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for 
TEACHER and 
MOTHER 


PHONIC 


Teach effectively with easy, new phonics 
method, nationally acclaimed, 


Step by step lessons include all simple 


phonic principles, Used in all grades. En- 
tertainingly presented, Price $2.25 postpaid. 


Order “Your Child Can Learn to Read” 
By Margaret McEathron 
READING HOUSE 
3631 West Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 








SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


“WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS AND THE BEST POSITIONS MEET" 





EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, 
etc. Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful 
in Grain and Color! Cuts easily with 
Pocketknife. 


ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS 
& SCHOOLS 


Send for our Price Lists 
and Descriptive Literature 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CoO. 
159 E. 28th St. - Dept. E- NYC 16 pees. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


8 New | 
*““HOW-T0-DO-IT”” 
Booklets 


Just published by 


Film Council of America 


With teacher and parent groups all over the 
country evidencing a constantly growing interest in 
audio-visual education on a cooperative community level, 
perhaps the Film Council of America might be able to 
help you help your school, P. T. A. or community. 


The Film Council is at your service on a 
community level as a non-profit, non- 
political «<clearing house’’ for 

coordinating the efforts of producers, 


distributors, and users of cultural, 










Special Preview 
b 


y 
Film Council 
for Teachers 
and Parents 






training, and educational films. Whatever your problems 


Here are the 8 titles in the series: 

e ‘HOW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS FOR COM- 
MUNITY usE’’—on selecting, ordering, booking 
films; distributor lists, etc. 


e “‘HOW TO EVALUATE FILMS FOR COMMUNITY USE” 
— analysis of problems of community groups 


e ‘SHOW TO CONDUCT A SURVEY OF COMMUNITY 
FILM NEEDS AND RESOURCES’ — questionnaires, lists 
of group activities, etc. 


e ‘*HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT COMMUNITY 
FILM WORKSHOPS’ ’—to increase utilization of films, 
technical skill 


e ‘*HOW TO ORGANIZE A FILM FESTIVAL’ ’— helps 
for planning showings, selecting films, etc. 


e “SHOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY FILM FORUM” 
—methods of planning discussion meetings with 
films as basis of forum 


e ‘HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY FILM INFOR- 
MATION CENTER’ — material and information to 
help you locally 


e ‘*HOW TO FORM A FILM COUNCIL’” with lists of 
existing councils, constitutions, etc. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real 


chewing satisfaction. 





or questions about films, here’s an 


authentic, reliable source for answers. 


The Film Council’s eight new booklets, 
with clear, simple information are each 
designed to aid in a particular phase of 
film use for school, club, and commu- 
nity. They are offered at a cost of 15¢ 
each, or the complete set of 8 for $1, 
postpaid. 

If further interested, just write directly to 
Film Council of America, 6 West 
Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





CLAYOLA 


—a Genuinely Creative Medium 


Even under extremes of heat and cold, the 
smooth firmness of Clayola remains inde- 
structible. Harmless, waterproof, stainless, 
Clayola never ruffles or pulls apart, and 
may be used over and over again without 
losing its plasticity or becoming rancid. 
4 lb.to5 lb. bricks, 

available in 9 soft, 

mellow colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41. 42 St., N.Y.17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third St. 
Pacific Coast Factory: 
Los Angeles 


Makers of Crayola 
Crayon and Other 
Gold Medal Products 





AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
Continued from Page 14 


lent piece of book-making. Selected and 
edited by G. Van Stantvoord & A, C. 
Coolidge. Houghton, Mifflin; $3. 


SENIOR HIGH 


The Fork in the Trail, by Merlin Ames. 
Sandy Baxter, freshly arrived from Kansas 
in a covered wagon, finds Cump Atwater 
at his new home, the Jones Place, near 
Otter Slide, Wisconsin. The boys become 
friends, and they discover many things: 
who robbed their traps; who started the 
fire; who threatened Ole and frightened 
him away; who stole the logs from Mr. 
Baxter. One name, Slicky Sanders, would 
have answered all the questions. Otter Slide 
became a better place to live after these 
matters were adjusted. The boys’ teacher, 
Johnny Beggs, added much to life at Otter 
Slide. A good story. McKay; $2.50. 

Lost Karin, A Mystery, by Elisabeth Kyle; 
illustrated by Nora §. Unwin. Margot and 
Peter go to a “nice, quiet place” in Scot- 
land, Holly Hotel. But they stumble on a 
mystery which makes the summer very 
lively. What has become of the girl who 
got off the airplane from America, at 
Doone, on her way to Holly Hotel? They 
find her and help Karin to elude the bold 
kidnaper who has tried to seize her. An 
exciting and convincing story. Houghton, 
Mifflin; $2.50. 

Gold for the Grahams, by Alice Cook 
Fuller. One of the best of the year. When 
Father Graham joins the 1877 Gold Rush 
to the Dakota Black Hills, Gil and Nat and 
Judith and Emmy help Mother to carry on 
the little Iowa farm until Father can send 
for them. In the spring there is the trip in 
a covered wagon with a long wagon-train, a 
trip full of anxieties and adventures. The 
author knows her ground, and the story is 
dramatic and well told. Julian Messner; 
$2.50. 

Beany Malone, by Leonora Mattingly 
Weber. This is a book that girls will enjoy. 
Beany, left at home to look after the family, 
meets her problems alone and courageously. 


She learns some things that surprise her. 
Crowell; $2.50. 


* * * 


The Smoky Valley Claim, by McBride, 
is an Alaska adventure story for boys, pub- 
lished by Caxton Printers of Caldwell, 
Idaho. Col. McBride, an army chaplain and 
Alaskan missionary, has written a lively and 
thrilling narrative; price $3. 


JAPOVENTURE Tray 


Bicycle, motor, rail and steame 

aA adventure trips to. . . Europe, Mexicy 

¥th YEAR Guatemala, South America, Canada nd 
Alaska. Trips from $195. Exceptional itineroriay 
experienced leadership . . . Request Booklet TMI, 


K* SANTA BARBARA, CAU| 


ATTENTION 


Kindergarten Nursery School 
Elementary Grade 


TEACHERS 


call on us to help solve your wooden 
educational problems 
Floor Blocks - Hollow Blocks 
Saw Horses - Mitre Boxes 
Ironing Boards - Irons 
Cots, etc. 


AIRFLO MANUFACTURING 
217 N. Meeker 
El Monte, California 
QUALITY — the By-word of Airflo 


— ‘a New 
Graded Maps 
and Globes 


offer a new and different approach 
to Geography teaching in the lower 
grades. 

Cram’s Simplified Political Maps, 
Simplified Land-type Cultural Maps 
and Simplified Globes are specialized 
teaching aids that tell the essential 
geographical story simply, sensibly 
and effectively. 

The information shown has_ been 
carefully and systematically selected, 
graded and organized to fit the com- 
prehension abilities of various age 
groups. 

See these outstanding new maps and 
globes offered exclusively by Cram. 
Request a demonstration. Cram’s 
West Coast representative is: 


J. A. OWENS 
1854 Redesdale Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Cal. 
Ph. Normandy 1-1614 
Tue GEORGE F. CRAM 
COMPANY Inc. 
Geographical 
Engravers and Publishers Since 1861 
730 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Why not combine VACATION and EDUCATION with the 


WEST COAST 


P. VICTOR PETERSON, Director 


NATURE SCHOOL 


SEQUOIA - FALLEN LEAF - ASILOMAR| 


NATIONAL PARK 
June 26-July 2 


LAKE TAHOE 
July 3-9 


MONTEREY PENINSULA 
July 10-16 


Field Program Sponsored by San Jose State College for College Credit 
13 PLEASANT SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
Accommodations are limited — for further information write at once to 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL, San Jose State College; San Jose, California 
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STUDENT BODY GOVERNMENT 
Continued from Page 8 


president and through the excellent sponsor- 
ship of the teachers, each room had a class 
president, a senator, two representatives and 
two active members on each of the follow- 
ing committees to sit on Council: 1. attend- 
ance; 2. building and yard maintenance; 
3, community relations; 4. safety; 5. ways 
and means. 


The Attendance Committee planned to 
contact their absent classmates to ascertain 
if there was anything that the room could 
do to help. 


The Building and Yard Maintenance Com- 
mittee planned to help us become conscious 
of the proper use of public property. 


The Community Relations Committee took 
as their responsibility the matter of making 
themselves useful in the neighborhood by 
lending a hand to those who needed help. 


The Safety Committee would work to 
minimize accidents and to educate our mem- 
bers to be safety conscious. 


Friendliness and Courtesy 


The Ways and Means Committee would 
sponsor friendliness, courtesy, politeness, 
thoughtfulness and tolerance. They would 
receive visitors and note good citizenship 
traits in their rooms. 


A Constitution was drawn up by Febru- 
ary, and by that date the Safety Committee 
had devised a set of safety regulations which 
are, to date, the only rules needed or used 
by our school. 


Since that first year, needs have arisen 
or: 


A Library Committee, which is respon- 
sible for the shelving of books and stimulat- 
ing an interest in good reading. 


A Publicity Committee, which keeps us 
informed, through a small school paper 
posted on our bulletin-boards, of impor- 
tant events and accomplishments. 


An Assembly Committee, formed to “in- 
crease interest in our assemblies by showing 
or sharing room activities and _ other 
interests.” 


Excellent Cooperation 


Today, because the student government 
has given impetus to the development of 
leadership, inherent even in elementary grade 
students and needed as a functional factor 
in the daily routine of any school home, and 
because we have had excellent cooperation 
through sponsorship and guidance by the 
teachers, our School Home is a place in 
which each individual takes personal pride. 


The friendliness and interest shown to 
each other and to the community, the pride 
in using our school facilities properly, the 
functional adherence to rules of safety, the 
desire to share our accomplishments and 
facilities — all these have brought gratifying 
and worthwhile results. 


Minor and major problems have long 
since been lost in this experiment of growing 
into citizenship while we grow into maturity, 
and we feel that we have only begun to 
scratch the surface of the possibilities for 
uncovering leadership for democratic living 
in a public school. We look forward to a 


future of much greater accomplishments 
through the concerted efforts of our students 
and teachers. 

Six members of the Council, when asked 
what our Student Government meant to 
them, summarized its significance thusly: 

To the President, “I think it helps us to 
do better on our school ground and to be 
good citizens and good sportsmen.” 

To the Vice-President, “It means more 
ability and fair play on our school grounds. 
It means that almost everyone helps take 
part in making our school a better one.” 

To the others: “It means better living on 
the school playground — better protection in 
the school.” 

“The Student Government gives an op- 
portunity to all to bring their problems into 
the hands of our student body.” 

“I think the Student Government is a 
wonderful organization. It is helpful in 
many ways such as safety, sharing and solv- 
ing of problems.” 

“It helps grade school children develop 


their own ideas.” 


ARE these not worthwhile beginnings? 
Could we, as adults, set higher goals? 


COMMITTEE: 


John Naylor, President, Student Body. 
Bonny Evans, Vice-President. 
June Uphaw, Attendance Committee. 


Butch Richards, Captain, Safety 
Committee. 


Jack Allen, Building and Yard Committee. 
Sarah Gayman, Member-at-Large. 
Thelma A. Morgan, Council Sponsor. 


grey y 
CELLULOID MAGAZINE PROTECTORS | 


Cover them all! _ 


@ 17 SIZES—from 5%2”*x 7%” to 12” x 
16” 





STEEL center rod and METAL back 
prevent magazine from buckling 
No. 219 


10%” x 13%” 


$1.59 cash DURABLE Keratol binding . . . corners 


re-inforced with metal 
No. 212 TRANSPARENT, flexible, 10-point cel- 


No. 200 luloid covers 


5” x 7%” 
$.95 each 


rT Ie 


Makers of 


Popular Size 
8Y2” x 11%” 
$1.35 each 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Better Library Supplies 
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and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product ‘ 
of over a century of 
dictionary -makin 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


RIDE to ancient | 


a glaciers 


mountains 


FISH in great 


Fi trout waters 


TOUR in open- & 


top motor 
coaches 

4 EAT and sleep 
in fine hotels 


Neill Fak 


IN THE MONTANA ROCKIES 


on the main line of 
GREAT NORTHERN 


P. G. Holmes, Passenger. Trait ~. 
Great Northern Railway, 5¢- ae 
yacation this year. 
a Glacier National 
Great Northern. 


lanning a Western 
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Park and how to 0 there via 


Advertisement 


YOUR GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 


for a fascinating summer experience 
at the Audubon Nature Camp of 
California. It will give you wonder- 
ful lifelong memories, new ideas, new 
enthusiasm in making your courses a 
source of inspiration to your classes. 
The Camp is located at Donner Pass, 
among the spectacular peaks of the 
Sierras, with delightful recreational 
facilities. Each camper enrolls in a 
two-week session, and participates in 
interesting, informal field classes 
under expert naturalist leadership. 
Courses are designed to equip teach- 
ers and other youth leaders to instill 
appreciation of the value — and need 
of conservation — of our soil, water, 
plant and wildlife resources, and the 
relation of their intelligent treatment 
and wise use to human welfare. 
Enrollments for 1949 sessions are 
filling up now. 

Write today for illustrated de- 
scriptive folder S-1, to Mrs. Ethel E. 
Richardson, 887 Indian Rock Ave- 
nue, Berkeley 7, California. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY MEETS 


BRLAMEDA County Education Associa- 
tion will holds its annual luncheon, 
honoring the members of the Alameda 
County delegation in the State Legislature, 
on Saturday, March 12, at Hotel Claremont, 
Berkeley. Assemblyman Francis Dunn, 
Oakland, and chairman of the Assembly 
Education Committee, will be the principal 
speaker. Reservations for the luncheon may 
be made with Mrs. Ruth Jameson, 2011 
Channing Way, Berkeley. President of the 
Association is Mrs. Matilda Bricker, teacher 
at Prescott Junior High School, Oakland. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


OURCES of Free and Low-Cost Mate- 

rials is an 18-page bulletin, November 
1948 revision, issued by Aviation Education 
Division, A-145, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, DC. It is a com- 
prehensive and definitive listing of sources 
for teachers at all grade levels who are inter- 
ested in Aviation Education. This list of 
organizations that distribute charts, pam- 
phlets, brochures and pictures is an impor- 
tant resource. — Frederick B. Tuttle, Educa- 
tionist, Aviation Education Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For the Laboratory 
xk * 


CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories, 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biological! Specimen 
and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request, 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


16 Beale St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave, 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 2) 


MEXICO “Hua 
TOURS 
Leave April 8, June 24, August 5, 
October 28, December 16 


SIGN NOW 
JULY., AUG, 


& U R 0 P Deadline Apri 


Scandinavia - Germany - Italy 
Switzerland - France - Belgium 
Holland - England - Scotland 


TICKETS TO EVERYWHERE 
without tour 
Air - Steamship - Greyhound 


No Service Charge — Company Prices 


JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL 
SERVICE 
6524 Van Nuys Blvd. 
Van Nuys - - - - California 
Phone STate 52090 
If it COSTS LESS it INCLUDES LESS 


COUNSELING 
WORKSHOP 


Chico State College 
June 20- July 15, 1949 


The purpose of the Workshop is 
to provide training in the techniques 
of diagnosis and counseling for 
teacher -counselors and full-time 
counselors who work with students 
of upper grades, junior high and 
high school ages. 


Nationally known visiting lecturers. 


Excellent faculty, special audio 
and visual equipment, individ 
practice in interviewing, and exter 
sive counseling materials are pre 
vided. 


Admission by application only. 
Blanks and further information may 
be secured from 





Director 
Counseling Workshop | 
CHICO STATE COLLEGE | 
Chico, California 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS MEET 


State Meeting of School Library 
Association of California 


When: April 2, 1949 (Saturday). 








Where: Los Angeles. 








What: 
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10 — Book Breakfast (without food) in 
L. A. Public Library. 

12— Luncheon at Biltmore Hotel. An 
author will be the special speaker. 

2 — Dynamic groups: Elementary, Jun- 
ior and Senior High Schools, Junior 
College. 
General session 
group meetings. 






following these 






Evening Committee meetings for some; 
others may see a Theater Guild play in the 
Biltmore Theater. — William K. Grainger, 
Chairman, State Publicity Committee. 
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SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


PRACTICAL Handbook for School 

Counselors is an excellent volume of 
230 pages, and includes materials fully cov- 
ering the elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege levels. Clifford E. Erickson, Ph.D., 
director, Institute of Counseling, Testing, 
and Guidance, and professor of education, 
Michigan State College, is author of this 
useful manual; published by Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10, N.Y.; price $3. 


ES % % s 
NEW HEATH LANGUAGE TEXTS 


_— admirable new language texts for 
high school published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, 182 Second Street, 
Francisco 5, are: 

French: 1. Petit Miroir de la Civilisation 
Francaise (revised edition), by Denoeu; 
price $2.40. 2. Cours Elementaire, bv Dale 
and Dale; price $2.60. 3. Vingt Mille 
Lieues Sous Les Mers (new edition), by 
Verne; price $1.88. 

Spanish: 4. Vamos A Hablar Espanol, by 
Lopez and Brown; price $2.20. 

Italian: 5. Letture Varie, by Coiffari and 
Van Horne; price $2. 
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Film and Education is the title of a 600- 
page symposium on the film in the field of 
education, edited by Godfrey M. Elliott, 
editor-in-chief, Young America Films. The 
37 chapters, each by a competent authority, 
cover all aspects of the educational film. 
The growing importance of the motion- 
Picture in school and community life is here 
supported by much helpful material, which 
surveys the entire non-theatrical film field. 
Published by Philosophical Library, 15 East 
oe Street, New York 16, N.Y.; price 





* * 







Child Growth and Development, by Hur- 
lock, a Praiseworthy illustrated text of 385 
pages, is one of the American Home and 
amily Series, published by McGraw-Hill 
ook Company; price $2.60; John Whitsell, 
5927 El Mio Drive, Los Angeles 42, is 

lifornia school department representative. 





a new book for high school courses in 
child care in the home economics curricu- 
Um discusses every aspect of the child’s care 


and development, from conception to 
school age, 









MARCH 1949 

























THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 
6th Session — Jury 3- Aue. ll 
Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 


tutors; formalized classes; activities. M.A. 
degree. All-Mexican faculty. Incorpor- 
ated Dept. of University Studies, Mexico. 
G.I. approved. Lodging in private homes. 
Bulletin. 


Donavp Custer, Box 413, Salida 2, Colo. 
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ATTENTION 
ELEMENTARY - SECONDARY - COLLEGE 


TEACHERS 


My 25 years experience as Teacher and 
Administrator in the California schools 
should be adequate qualification to help 
you locate a good position. 

APPLY NOW 


Write, Phone or come in person 


“DOC” KLOPP 


PERSONNEL AGENCY 


Lawson Building, 143 North Brand Blvd. 
Glendale 3 California 









LLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


COOL CLIMATE 
AVERAGE TEMPERATURE — 68° 


Visit Victoria and Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Hike on Mt. Baker, Mt. 
Shuksan, Mt. Rainier. Boat on Puget 
Sound and Lake Whatcom. Enjoy 
salmon bakes on San Juan Islands. 
Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive 
and Deception Pass. 


Adequate Housing — New Residence Hall. Complete Curriculum in 
Elementary and Junior High School Education — New Campus School: 
Graduate Study and Liberal Arts, Workshops, Conferences, Nationally 


Known Leaders. 


DEGREES: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. Two Terms — June 20-July 20; 


Address Registrar 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Bellingham, Washington 


July 21-August 19. 




















through 


At Berkeley 


Two Sessions of 


Six Weeks Each 


(Tuition Fee $48 for each 
session) 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


The University endeavors 
its Summer Ses- 
sions to make available 
programs of study based 
_upon its full resources. 






e At Santa Barbara 


One Session of Tuition Fee $64) 
June 20 to July 30 Eight Weeks * 
August 1 to September 10 2 Wide variety of courses — 


June 20 to August 13 
(Tuition Fee $64) 


For Bulletins, address UNiversiry oF CALIFORNIA SUMMER Sessions Orrice, Berkeley 
4; or 405 Hilgard’ Ave., Los Angeles 24; or Santa Barsara CoLtece, Santa Barbara. 








At Los Angeles 
One Session of 
Eight Weeks 
‘e 
June 20 to August 13 








Graduate and Under- 
graduate 









































OUPS... 
for the Asking 


O be the first in your school with the 

new teaching ideas, watch the advertise- 
ing columns in this magazine. You will 
save same by using the advertisers own 
coupons. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 


37c. Famous Festivals of America. Wall 
mural, accordion-folded, 8 feet long; litho- 
graphed in full color from natural color 
photographs. Shows 10 famous festivals in 
America with brief historical background on 
each. Includes lesson topics with details on 
many other festivals and pageants in all 
parts of the country. One to a teacher. 
Greyhound Lines. 


38c. Railroads at Work. A 172-page 
booklet in colors, containing all the pictures 
included in the teachers kit, with a brief 
story for each picture. Also includes pic- 
tures of the various types of locomotives and 
cars. Designed for distribution to pupils in 
classrooms where teachers kit is used. Grades 
1-3, picture appreciation; grades 4-up, read- 
ing. Association of American Railroads. 

39c. Continuous Revision at Compton’s 
is a behind-the-scene story of the efforts 
made to keep an encyclopedia up-to-date. 
Informative booklet, recommended for Eng- 
lish, journalism and library classes. F. E. 
Compton & Company. 


40c. Coal Black Magic. A 4-page reprint 
in color showing by illustration and text 
some of the amazing by-products of bitumi- 
nous coal — from raincoats to records. The 
author, a leading scientist, takes stock of the 
growth of a few of the 200,000 by-products 
of bituminous coal. Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute. 


41c. Vacation plans for the Southwest 
are outlined in attractive folders by the Con- 
tinental Trailway. 


43c. Profits Mean Progress for Everyone 
is an illustrated booklet setting forth a simple 
explanation of the way in which profits 
benefit everyone. Not an accounting pres- 
entation, but a straightforward story of free 
enterprise in action. Har- 
vester Company. 


International 
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Use this coupon or a sheet of paper 
State Teachers Magazines 


307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


1 
I 
Please have sent to me the items checked | 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 1 


37c 38e 39c 40c 41c 43c 
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Subject taught 
Name of School 
School address 


Enrollment: Boys . 


32 
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Airflo Manufacturing 

American Extension School of Law 

American Seating Company. 

Association of American Railroads 

Audubon Nature Camp of California 

Binney & Smith Company................................... 
Bituminous Coal Institute 


ER IN circa ick cso 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency... 

Coca-Cola Company, The 

Coma tamOeEel TAI W AGG iv csissccvcvecsenicinscncscscsccenscniccesas 
Cram Company, Inc., George F.... aes 
Chain Tbr WOR oo asscicecsccciicsnicesecccscacncmccce 
Davis Travel Service, Jehiel 

Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. 

CORRE Tig Tis centssccsaricccsicctcescstinscssasscicecnces 
Ginn and Company............. 

Great Northern Railway 

Greyhound Lines 

MieaUia eee Som Ts nino ssc 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 

Hotel El Cortez 

Hotel Sutter 


Interamerican Summer School........................... soe SE 
International Harvester Company 2nd cover 


Jehiel Davis Travel Service.................................. 30 
Klopp Personnel Agency, “Doc” 31 
RGR TROIS geist 
Lippincott Company, J. BB............--:..---cs-s-0:0-:-0.00 20 
Matson Navigation Company 18 
Merriam Company, G. '& C.................-....<....:...... FV 
National City Bank of New York........................ 22 
Pacific Coast Gas Association 4 
I I, WR sii hhc ee 
Redman Scientific Company 30 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency................................ 20 
Row, Peterson & Company : 25 
I Ee TIO ov dsiicciiieetii eee 
Scott, Foresman and Company........... sae 
Singer Company, Inc., The L. W. 21 
Southwest Teachers’ Agency 27 
res We ine ss a 
University of California sielececs ae 


West Coast Nature School 28 
Western Paper Converting Company 25 
Western Washington College of Education 

Winston Company, Jon Co. <..<.2.....<. ccc 22 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William.............................27 


COMING EVENTS 


March 4— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

March 5—California Association of 
Teachers of English, Central Section; gen- 
eral session. San Francisco. =~ 

March 7 — Conservation, “Bird, and 
Arbor Day. 

March 7-14 — California 
Week; annual observance. 

March 12—-CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Hotel Califor- 
nian, Fresno. 


March 12—-CTA _ Southern 


Conservation 


Section 


Council; regular meeting. At the Section - 


headquarters, Los Angeles. 

March 12 — Alameda County Education 
Association; annual luncheon. Hotel 
Leamington, Oakland. 

March 16—California Association of 
Public School Officials, Northern Section; 
regular meeting. Oakland. 

March 18-19—-NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Southwestern Regional 
Conference. Phoenix, Arizona. Mary 


Virginia Morris, Los Angeles, is the regional 
director. 

March 18-20 — California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals; biennial 
convention. Hotel Casa Del Rey, Santa 
Cruz. 

March 19—CTA Board of Directors. 
regular meeting. CTA headquarters, 
San Francisco. 

March 19—CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento, 

March 25 — California Educational Re. 
search and Guidance Association, Southerp 
Section; joint meeting with National Vocy 
tional Guidance Association. Los Angeles, 

March 25 — Closing date for submission 
of manuscripts; annual anthology of high 
school poetry: National High School Poetry 
Association; address Dennis Hartman, ser. 
retary, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34, 

March 25, 26—California Industrial 
Education Association; annual convention, 
San Diego. 

March 26— Western College Associa 
tion; spring meeting; celebrating 25th 
anniversary. Claremont. 

March 26—CTA Bay Section Council 
regular meeting. Women’s City Club, 
San Francisco. 

March 30-April 2 — Northwest Division 
11th biennial convention; Music Educaton 
National Conference. Portland, Oregon. 

March 31-April 2— Mid-West Confer 
ence on Rural Life and Education. Uni 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

March 31-April 2— Second National 
Conference on UNESCO. Cleveland, Ohio, 

March 31-April 2 — University of Ker 
tucky second annual language conference, 
Lexington. 

April 1 — Closing date, English-Speaking 
Union Essay Contest; see Page 22. 

April 1— 23rd Annual United Nations 
Contest for High School Students; spor 
sored by American Association for the 
United Nations and NBC; for complete de 
tails address Education Committee, AAUN, 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Cash prizes, college scholarships and trip to 
Europe. 

April 1— Closing date, applications for 
15 scholarships, $200 each, for graduate 
study, summer quarter, Stanford University; 
open to teachers of United States history 
and the social studies in secondary school 
and junior colleges; for full details addres 
Edgar Eugene Robinson, Box 300), 
Stanford. 

April 2— Southern California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting @ 
Chaffey College, Ontario. 

April 17 — Easter Sunday. 


* * 


World History, the story of Man through 
the ages, by Caldwell and Merrill, is 3 
magnificent big high school text of nearly 
900 pages; size 8 x 1044 x 14 inches; pro 
fusely illustrated. It is published by Beni. 
H. Sanborn and Company, 221 East 20th 
Street, Chicago 16; price $3.96. This ad 
mirable book crisply narrates and explains 
human history from earliest times up to now; 
the final chapter is well entitled “The Ques 
for Peace.” 


Many years ago DeWitt C. Reddick, pr 
fessor of journalism, University of Texas 
wrote Journalism and the School Paper, ? 
high school text, published by D. C. Heath 
and Company. So popular was this book 
that the company has now brought out the 
3rd edition; 420 pages, illustrated; prt 
$2.40. This comprehensive manual relate 
primarily to the high school newspaper aa 
is widely used throughout the country. 
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EWS 


In the land of the Aztecs, 
it’s “Tome Coca-Cola. 
Bien helada” 


—Which means, of course, ‘‘ Drink Coca-Cola. Ice cold.’’ 


In Mexico, as throughout the world, Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment . . . welcome refreshment. 
It brings a touch of the U.S. A. to good neighbors everywhere, 


just as it brings a friendly moment to Americans who work refreshed and play refreshed right here at home. 


Copyright 1949, The Coca-Cola Company 





You'll save 


money and time 


-by vedewng ald scbiol suyplies 
and furrulure fom uo / 


It pays to let us fill all your school needs—from seat- 
ing to pastes and inks. Our full line of fine-quality 
products assures you of top value and good service. 
You are offered the full co-operation of our staff of 
experts. , 
Do as thousands of schools have done for years, 
and rely on us for everything you require in school 
supplies and equipment. It’s the convenient, time- 


saving, money-saving way to buy, with complete 
confidence. 


Envoy Desk No. 362 
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School Desks and Chairs F R ¢ E 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating ea 
Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 


Here is your reliable, efficient 
hurch Furniture buying guide to all that’s newest 
asd and best in school supplies and 


equipment, profusely illustrated. 
Equipment Write for your free copy now. 
p 

Laboratory qui 


No obligation. Consult us on all 
Window Shades your purchasing problems. 
Blackboards 


Envoy Tablet-Arm Chair No. 380 
lies 
Blackboard Supp 
Bulletin Boards 


Complete School Supply 


Bleachers 


Filing Cabinets 


Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes FIRST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Pastes and Inks 

Library Supplies 


School Papers 


co / Se : 
Duplicating Equipment UGTA 

Art Materials 
Primary Materials L, ) 


207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 





